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If  I  might  give  a  thori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  ttould  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvu  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  predpiee 
of  taxing  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimee  of  great  meit,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtuee,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attache  him  with  elander.  But  if 
he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleee.’-Dm  Fos. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Circular  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  Government.  On  Thursday  evening  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  sent  a  notification  to  the  newspapers 
to  announce  that  the  absurd  document  had  been  “  sus¬ 
pended,”  and  on  the  same  night  Lord  Derby  took  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  the  fact  to  a  Liverpool 
audience,  while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  making  the 
same  confession  at  Middlesborough.  The  announcement, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  did  not  come  in  time — though  it 
narrowly  missed — to  prevent  Mr.  Forster  from  address- 
constituents  at  Bradford  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
with  a  fine  ring  of  Puritan  earnestness  in  it  that  we 
have  hardly  heard  from  Mr.  Forster  since  the  American 
War,  certainly  not  since  he  got  transformed  into  a 
Minister  of  Education  and  champion  of  clericalism.  It 
is  good  that  such  honest  words  should  be  spoken  un¬ 
flinchingly,  though  indeed  the  Ministry  “  backed  down” 
before  the  attack  had  been  opened  upon  them.  We  are 
glad,  at  all  events,  to  find  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
spoke  with  genuine  earnestness  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
protesting  that  he  knew  nothing  about  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  could  assign  no  reason  for  their  publication. 
His  language  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of 
Lord  Derby,  who  affirms  that  on  “  the  highest  legal 
authority  ”  the  Circular  is  to  be  justified,  but  that,  owing 
to  the  public  excitement,  the  subject  will  be  withdrawn 
for  reconsideration. 


Setting  insurrections  and  the  Sultan's  private  expendi¬ 
ture  aside,  how  is  the  money  for  the  o^inary  business 
of  government  to  be  found,  when  European  capitalists 
will  refuse  to  lend  Turkey  any  more  ? 


The  failure  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  come  like  a  thunder-clap 
upon  the  commercial  world.  Yet  it  was  plain  for  some 
time  past  to  anyone  who  compared  the  manifest  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassments  of  the  Porte  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands  on  the  resources  of  Turkey,  that  a 
crisis  could  not  be  averted,  nor  even  long  postponed. 
The  present  announcement  is  probably  “  the  beginning 
of  the  end,”  for  tHe  whole  “  house  of  cards  ”  that  has 
been  built  up  by  the  ingenuity  of  Turkish  politicians 
and  of  the  Stock  Exchange  speculators  wiiu  wovix 
Turkish  finance  must  now  “  come  down  with  a  run.” 
The  Sultan’s  decree  orders  that  half  the  interest  on 
Turkish  securities  shall  henceforth  be  pmd  in  five  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  we  fear  in  bonds  issued  at  par,  which  j 
means  paying  no  more  than  five  shillings,  or  thereabouts, 
in  the  pound  on  one-half  of  the  interest  obligations. 
The  new  issue  of  bonds  in  lieu  of  interest,  which  will 
be  repeated  every  half-year,  must  bring  down  the  price 
of  Turkish  Stock  and  render  the  holdings,  which  rea¬ 
sonable  alarm  will  make  unsaleable,  worthless  in  the 
market.  The  prospect  is  dark  for  holders  of  Turkish 
Stock,  but  it  is  darker  for  the  Turkish  Government. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been  quite  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  Middlesborough  people — feasting  and 
speechmaking,  descending  into  coffer-dams,  plunging 
into  mines,  getting  suspended  in  lifts,  till  he  hi^ly 
knows  whether  he  is  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  or 
above  the  earth,  and  displaying  a  wonderful  amount  of 
humour,  vivacity,  and  vigorous  eloquende.  If  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  been  doing  of  late,  he  will  render  his  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party 
exceedingly  doubtful,  not  because  he  has  displayed  any 
want  of  ability — very  much  the  contrary — but  because 
his  geographical  position  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House  must  b^ome  untenable.  It  must  have  sur¬ 
prised  the  Liberals  of  Middlesborough  to  hear  a  Con¬ 
servative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  roundly 
repudiating  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  the  chief  duty  of  Government  to  cut  all  connection 
with  **  dynastic  struggles  and  Continental  politics,  and 
no  longer  expose  itself  to  the  risk  of  continually 
plunging  the  people  of  this  country  into  war  for  causes 
in  which  they  have  little  or  no  interest.”  Sir  Stafford 
must  be  revenging  himself  for  the  tricks  played  upon 
him  last  Session  by  his  flighty  and  mercuri^  leader. 
He  could  not  more  entirely  have  ignored  his  party  than 
when  ho  spoke  of  England’s  duty  of  carrying  toe  flag 
of  personal  freedom  through  the  world,  in  the  face  of 
the  infamous  Admiralty  instructions.  The  independent 
way  in  which  he  denounced  those  instructions,  dis¬ 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  them,  wondered  where  they 
had  come  from,  and  finally  announced  their  suspension, 
cannot  have  been  agreeable  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  and 
will  probably  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Would  it  not  bo  possible  for  the  two  parties  to  arrange 
a  little  transfer?  Suppose  the  Liberals  agreed  to 
exchange  Sir  W.  Harcourt  for  Sir  S.  Northcote  ?  Both 
are  out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  and  both 
would  thrive  better  in  their  native  air.  Sir  Stefford  has 
becoTTi<*  t-wL^p  as  brilliant  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  Con¬ 
servative,  and  who  can  tell  what  unsuspected  capabilities 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  might  reveal  if  he  were  freed  from  the 
uncongenial  trammels  of  Liberalism  ? 


When  the  working  of  any  of  the  administrative  de¬ 
partments  is  closely  examined,  it  is  always  easy  to  find 
signs  of  the  difference  between  Tory  and  Liben^  admin¬ 
istration,  even  when  the  two  great  parties  have  no  burn¬ 
ing  question  to  divide  them.  A  reactionary  department 
can  ^ways  render  little  services  to  the  enemies  of  pro¬ 
gress  which  a  reactionary  Cabinet  would  not  dare  to 
propose  on  a  large  scale  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
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which  we  are  not  prepared  to  do,  that  the  kind  of  *  com- 
pnlsion  *  which  is  applied  to  some  of  them  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  legislative  interference.  Even  were 
this  admission  made,  the  fiict  that  protection  of  one 
class  of  women  would  necessarily  involve  the  infliction 
of  hardship  on  another  must  be  justly  held  fatal  to  any 
proposal  that  Parliament  should  attempt  to  extend  such 
protection.  But  it  is  only  such  extreme  cases  as  this 
which  bring  out  clearly  the  limits  within  which  legisla¬ 
tion  on  social  questions  is  confined ;  and  their  lesson, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  in  a  day  when 
the  tendency  to  look  to  Parliament  for  a  remedy  for 
all  human  evils — from  drunkenness  to  foreign-stock 
gambling — is  so  alarmingly  on  the  increase.” 


Conservatives  cannot  repeal  the  Education  Act,  but  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Cro  ss’s  Liberal  views  it  would  seem  that 
the  Education  Office  lias  been  contriving  to  impede  its 
action,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  hostility  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  the  clergy.  The  National  Education 
League  has  found  that  the  formation  and  the  action  of 
School  Boards  are  harassed  by  the  Government  with 
much  ingenuity.  The  Department  refuses  to  sanction  a 
Board’s  scale  of  fees,  and  keeps  them  down  to  the  scale 
charged  by  Voluntary  Church  Schools  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  thus  preventing  them  from  getting  that  higher 
class  of  teaching  which  Mr.  Cross  applauds  in  Board 
Schools,  without  increasing  their  charge  upon  the  rates. 
When  a  Voluntary  School  claims  possession  of  a  certain 
area,  the  Department  refuses  to  let  the  Board  build 
within  that  area,  although  a  new  school  is  wanted  for 
the  convenience  of  parents  and  children.  When  a 
Board  is  of  opinion  that  a  new  school  is  wanted,  the 
Department  consults  with  the  inspector,  the  inspector 
consults  with  the  clergymen  and  managers  of  Denomina¬ 
tional  Schools,  and  the  views  of  the  Board  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  ignored.  The  League  has  issued  a 
circular  inviting  information  on  these  points,  and  when 
it  has  collected  sufficient  particulars  it  promises  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  the  public.  The  collection  will  no  doubt 
be  interesting.  We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Forster  is  still 
satisfied  with  his  handiwork  when  he  sees  the  wretched 
local  intriguing  to  which  his  Act  has  opened  the  door. 


The  democratic  party  at  New  York  has  not  followed 
the  bad  example  set  by  its  friends  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  has  firmly  declared  for  the  hard-money 
system.  This  resolution  is  heartily  applauded  by  a 
number  of  Republican  journals  whose  utterances  are 
before  us.  In  the  anti-inflationist  campaign,  the 
German  ex- Senator  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Schurz,  has  now 
taken  a  prominent  place.  “  Mr.  Schurz,”  says  a 
Republican  New  York  paper,  “  has  passed  the  summer 
iu  Europe,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  know  how 
intelligent  Europeans  regard  our  currency,  and  the 
schemes  for  its  indefinite  inflation.  Evidently  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  has  only  served  to  strengthen 
within  him  tho  sound  financial  faith  he  has  always 
avowed ;  for  scarcely  had  he  landed  from  the  steamer 
which  brought  him  home  before  he  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  the  people  of  Ohio  in  protest  against  in¬ 
flation  and  (repudiation,  and  in  behalf  of  honest  money, 
honest  payment  of  debts,  an  honest  measure  of  values, 
cardinal  principles  which  lie  at  tho  root  of  commercial 
honesty.”  The  Financial  Chronicle ^  combating  the 
views  of  those  who  assert  that  specie  payments  would 
precipitate  a  financial  panic,  rightly  says : — “  Although 
England  is  at  present  the  great  clearing-house  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  volume  of  money  with  which  she 
conducts  her  exchanges  amounts  altogether  to  a  smaller 
aggregate  than  tho  present  volume  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States.  Our  inflationist  friends  seem  to 
imagine  that  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  things  such  as 
existed  years  ago,  when  payments  were  more  generally 
made  in  actual  cash,  and  when  banking  facilities  were 
not  so  extensively  developed  as  now.  Their  dread  of 
currency  contraction  should  be  transformed  into  a  fear 
lest  they  bring  upon  the  country  tho  mischief  of  a  con¬ 
traction  of  credit.” 


If  anything  could  open  tho  eyes  of  our  Established 
clergy  to  the  miserable  nature  of  their  sectarian  in¬ 
trigues  and  petty  local  triumphs,  it  should  be  tho 
existence  of  such  facts  as  are  brought  to  light  in  Mr. 
Brewer’s  report  from  the  Black  Country.  Have  they 
been  doing  their  duty  to  let  tho  crowded  centres  of 
severe  and  repulsive  labour  grow  so  utterly  beyond 
their  control  ?  They  have  been  preaching  drowsily  to 
sleeping  respectability  against  tho  Devil  in  the'  abstract, 
and  fussily  organising  bazaars  and  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  send  missionaries  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
heathen,  and  all  tho  time  his  ever-watchful  Majesty  has 
been  steadily  establishing  his  kingdom  among  the 
sweaty  and  sooty  slaves  of  the  mine  and  tho  furnace. 
And  now  when  tho  nation  has  interfered,  and  proposed 
to  send  tho  schoolmaster  to  do  the  work  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  has  abandoned,  are  they  not  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  to  bustle  forward,  and  try  to  elbow  tho  school¬ 
master  out  of  tho  way,  and  shout  that  they  can  do  the 
work  very  much  better,  and  denounce  the  schoolmaster 
as  worse  than  a  heathen  because  tho  nation  will  not  let 
him  teach  their  catechism.  Let  anybody  after  reading 
Mr.  Brewer’s  report  turn  to  tho  reports  of  the  Diocesan 
Conference  at  Oxford.  It  is  astounding  to  find  that  our 
pastors,  our  spiritual  and  intellectual  guides  and  exem¬ 
plars,  are  wholly  absorbed  in  considering  how  to  keep 
their  catechisms  in  tho  National  Schools,  and  how  to 
keep  the  dead  bodies  of  Dissenters  out  of  their  grave¬ 
yards.  Tho  Church  of  England  has  done  good  work  in 
the  cause  of  education  in  her  dav.  but  hierher  ideas  of 


In  Ohio,  where  tho  Democratic  party  has  pronounced 
in  favour  of  inflation,  it  has  also  entered  upon  a  comp^t 
with  tho  Roman  hierarchy.  The  Geghan  law,  which 
at  present  gives  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  result  of  that  compact,  and  a  first  step 
towardsastate  endowment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Fore¬ 
most  among  those  who  combat  Romanism  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  Atlantic  is  Friedrich  Heckor,  the  exiled 
German  Republican  leader  of  184f8,  whose  incisive  and 
learned  letters  have  powerfully  helped  to  arouse  public 
vigilance.  Tho  declared  property  of  the  Papal  Church 
ill  tho  American  Republic  has  increased,  within  th© 
last  25  years,  from  about  9,000,000  dollars  to 
upwards  of  61,000,000 ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
assume  that  this  amount  fell"  short  of  the  actual 
property.  Now,  Oacnolic  priesthood  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  in  various  states  to  obtain  a  sectarian  employment 
of  tho  education  rates,  and  to  break  down  tho  non-de- 
nominational  system  of  tho  common  schools.  It  is  the 
same  policy,  over  again,  as  in  Ireland.  Whilst 
Democrats  like  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  are  pandering  to 
tho  Ultramontane  cause  to  such  an  extent  as  to  declare 
that,  “in  tho  dogma  of  Infallibility  there  is  nothing 
which  shows  a  want  of  true  Christianity,”  the  mass  of 
tho  Republicans  resist  tho  Romanising  movement. 
President  Grant  has  seen  his  opportunity,  and,  suddenly 
giving  up  his  taciturn  attitude,  made  a  speech  in  the 
right  anti-denominational  sense.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 


In  a  letter  to  tho  Times  on  W  ednesday  Lord  {Shaftes¬ 
bury  proposed  to  reform  “  the  nail  and  chain  district  ” 
in  tho  Black  Country  by  at  once  prohibiting  female 
labour  in  that  district.  Tho  injustice  of  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  to  those  women  who  are  not  cursed  with  idle 
husbands,  and  who  work  of  their  own  free  will,  is  clearly 
pointed  out  by  tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette : — “  All  tho  women 
engaged  in  tho  nail  and  chain  trade  or  in  tho  brickyards 
are  not  married  to  ‘  swells  *  with  smart  *  dickeys  *  and 
no  shirts  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  legisla¬ 
tion  between  those  women  who  are  free  agents  and  those 
who  work  under  compulsion,  even  if  wo  were  to  admit, 
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however,  that  the  Republican  party  will  find  another 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  office,  who  will  go  by  the 
same  sound  principle. 


The  bombardment  opened  by  the  Carlists  upon  San 
Sebastian  had  apparently  no  serious  military  purpose. 
It  was  intended  simply  to  do  mischief,  and  to  show  that 
the  Legitimist  Pretender,  though  beaten  on  every  side, 
is  still  able  to  hurt  those  who  oppose  him.  The  shelling 
of  Pampeluna  was  probably  an  outrage  of  the  same  sort. 
But  after  doing  some  little  damage  and  causing  a  good 
deal  of  alarm,  the  attacks  in  both  quarters  have  come 
to  an  end,  it  is  believed,  finally.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Pretender  are  not  prospering  more  in  other  quarters. 
Saballs  is  reported  to  have  escaped  into  France.  The 
Alfonsist  troops  under  Martinez  Campos  are  driving 
before  them,  with  heavy  loss,  the  desultory  opposition 
of  the  Carlist  bands — half  robbers,  half  rebels — who 
under  Gamundi  and  Boet  have  been  ravaging  Gerona 
and  Lerida.  In  a  short  time,  it  is  hoped,  these  pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  “  pacified,”  and  then  the  whole  force  of 
the  National  Government  can  be  thrown  into  the  war 
in  Navarre  and  Biscaya.  But  meantime  comes  the 
winter. 


The  superintendent  of  missions  to  seamen  has  good 
cause  for  alleging  that  “  drugging,  drinking,  and 
crimping  are  the  cause  of  more  shipwrecks  than  all  the 
rotten  ships  that  ever  went  to  sea.”  In  the  opinion  of 
people  practically  acquainted  with  our  mercantile 
marine,  scarcely  a  sailing  ship  leaves  our  ports,  bound 
on  a  long  voyage,  with  her  crew  in  an  efficient  condi¬ 
tion  for  immediate  work.  As  a  rule,  the  forecastle  is 
lumbered  with  sailors  utterly  unfit  for  the  performance 
of  duty.  Some  are  drunk  ;  others  only  j  ust  beginning 
to  recover  'from  the  paralysing  effects  of  a  prolonged 
debauch ;  many  are  seen  hovering  on  the  brink  of  delirium 
tremens ;  and  in  all  the  one  prevailing  characteristic 
is  a  craving  for  sleep  coupled  with  a  strong  disposition 
to  shirk  work.  Manned  in  this  way,  sailing  ships  put 
to  sea ;  then  comes  thick  or  stormy  weather  ;  the  look¬ 
out  man,  having  gone  to  sleep  on  his  post,  does  not  see 
some  approaching  vessel  on  the  loom  of  a  lee- shore  ;  a 
disaster  occurs,  and  a  brief  paragraph  in  next  morning’s 
papers  announces  the  loss  of  another  English  ship. 
Yet,  although  this  fertile  cause  of  shipwreck  is  known 
to  everyone  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  no  effectual 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  remedy  it.  As  for 
Sailors’  Homes,  those  institutions  are  far  too  “  goody- 
good”  to  suit  Jack’s  tastes.  He  acknowledges  them 
admirable  things  in  their  way,  and  then  at  once  betakes 
ifimself  to  the  congenial  abode  where  dwells  his  dis- 
intereated  friend  the  crimp.  If  poor  Jack  is  ever  to  be 
weaned  from  over-indulgence,  the  reform  must  be 
effected  by  other  means  than  sanctimonious  phrases. 

The  Liberal  Club  of  Norwich  which  was  lately  opened 
has  not,  we  should  say,  been  constituted  too  soon.  The 
existence  of  a  responsible  association  which  may  make 
manifestoes  of  opinion  with  authority  must  be  of  the 
^eatest  service  at  this  time  in  enabling  an  accurate 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  electoral  questions 
agitated  in  that  city  by  the  peculiar  and  pro- 
tract©<l  Commission  which  is  sitting  there.  Evi¬ 
dence  such  as  it  takes  may  be  exaggerated  with¬ 
out  the  outside  newapaper-reading  public  being  able 
to  discern  it,  or  even  to  suspeot  it.  In  such  a  case  local 
observers  have  means  of  knowing  what  Influonoco  oolour 
evidence,  and  whether  both  sides  of  a  case  under  inves¬ 
tigation  are  impartially  and  diligently  brought  to  the 
surface.  Herein  the  Liberal  Club  may  assist  distant 
politicians  in  forming  a  true  opinion.  And  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  need  of  further  information  than  is  furnished  by 
the  reports  of  the  election  enquiry  which  appears  in 
the  daily  papers. 


It  is  only  in  this  nineteenth  century  that  one  can  see 
an  Ultramontane  Bishop  blessing  a  railway  engine.  It 
18  true  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  plenty  of  Bishops 


I  but  no  railway  engines  in  preceding  ages,  the  sight 
would  have  been  one  difficult  to  behold.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Chalon  on  the  Marne  have  just  rejoiced  in  this 
curious  exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
a  milway  from  Chalon  to  Orleans.  The  Bishop  of 
Chalon  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  first  engine  that 
rolled  along  the  metals.  Whether  it  rolled  better  or 
worse  for  that  we  are  not  told,  but  we  cannot  exactly 
realise  what  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  holy 
prelate.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  curse,  not  a  blessing, 
should  have  fallen  from  his  lips,  and  that  at  any  rate 
the  curse  must  have  been  in  his  heart ;  for  what  was 
the  Bishop  doing  ?  Blessing  Science  and  Progress— 
those  bugbears  of  Homan  Catholicism.  If  ho  is  a 
shrewd  man,  ho  might  have  bethought  himself  that 
without  milway  engines  his  religion  would  be  in  a 
better  way,  and  that  his  blessing  had  been  more  logi¬ 
cally  given  to  a  stage-coach.  ^ 


>  A  letter  from  Constantinople  gives  interesting  details 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Hussein  Avni 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  War.  Ho  is  stated  to 
have  advocated  a  strict  policy  of  repression  in  the 
Herzegovina  without  making  any  concessions,  or 
listening  to  any  advice  of  foreign  Powers.  Mahmud 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  maintains  with  equal 
jealousy  the  cause  of  Turkish  independence,  but  who 
is  the  more  prudent  of  the  two  statesmen,  readily  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  necessitate  the  resignation  of 
one  whom  he  considers  his  rival.  The  Imperial  pacifica¬ 
tion  and  reform  ordinance  just  published  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  the  exit  of  Hussein  Avni  Pasha.  The 
decree  had  apparently  been  dmwn  up  by  the  Gmnd 
Vizier  with  the  additional  object  of  preventing  any 
further  European  embroilment. 


Whilst  it  is  often  asserted  that  emigration  from 
Germany  is,  year  by  year,  on  the  increase,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  burden  of  military  duties,  a  comparison 
of  the  numbers  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  four  years  shows  that  this  statement  is  a 
fallacious  one.  The  Irish  and  the  Germans,  it  will  be 
remembered,  furnish  the  chief  contingent  of  immigrants 
into  the  American  Republic.  After  these  come  the 
Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Danes,  with  very  few 
French  and  Italians.  In  1872  the  total  numl^r  of 
immigrants  was  293,674.  In  1873  it  decreased  to 
267,254.  In  1874  it  further  fell  to  137,357.  In  1875, 
down  to  August  31,  the  number  was  only  64,05^.  The 
industrial  condition  and  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
in  America,  during  the  last  few  years,  are  no  doubt 
chief  causes  of  this  remarkable  change. 

To  the  energy  ofM.  Wallon  are  due  the  measures 
taken  by  the  French  Government  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Catholic  Universities  the  Jesuits  are  losing  no 
time  in  establishing.  Whilst  they  are  issuing  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  their  future  establishments,  and  making  the 
necessary  declarations  at  Lyons  for  the  creation  of  a 
Faculty  of  Law,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is 
appointing  additional  professors  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Caen, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Marseilles.  We 
have  already  said  that  we  do  not  attach  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  the  intervention  of  the  Church  in  superior 
instruction.  Roman  Catholic  Universities,  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  clerical,  have  but  a  slender  chance  of  beating  the 
State  professors;  and  save  a  few  young  men  who 
wish  to  obtain  University  titles  without  working  for 
them,  the  public  will  go  where  the  best  instruction  is  to 
be  procured.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  future 
University  of  Angers,  not  only  will  the  studente 
bo  bound  to  strict  religious  observances,  but  their 
lodgings  will  be  submitted  to  the  supervision  of  the 
rector — that  is  to  say,  the  students  will  only  be  allowed 
to  reside  with  good  Catholics.  By  this  process,  should 
the  clericals  succeed,  France  would  soon  be  peopled  by 
a  myriad  of  youthful  Jesuits.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  take  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
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Unless  public  attention  is  aroused,  a  great  act  of 
folly  will  shortly  be  perpetrated  by  Government.  Some 
years  ago,  when  England  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
periodic  attacks  of  invasion-panic,  orders  were  given 
for  the  construction  of  certain  forts  at  Spithead.  These 
have  now  been  completed,  at  enormous  expense,  and 
are,  we  believe,  very  perfect  specimens  of  naval  fortifi¬ 
cations.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  no  longer 
necessary,  the  great  progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  serviceable  torpedoes  having  rendered  it  possible  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  Portsmouth  by  this  latter 
means.  If  all  buoys  were  taken  up,  and  the  channels 
leading  to  Portsmouth  filled  with  torpedoes,  no  hostile 
fleet  would  dare  to  approach  that  harbour.  This  fact 
has  already  been  recognised  by  the  authorities,  who 
have  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  approaches 
by  submerged  torpedoes.  Yet  we  are  also  informed 
that  the  useless  forts  are  to  be  forthwith  armed  with 
the  heaviest  descriptions  of  ordnance  capable  of  being 
manufactured  at  Woolwich.  In  other  words,  the  nation 
is  to  be  put  to  enormous  additional  expense  in  supply¬ 
ing  these  obsolete  fortifications  with  guns,  merely  be¬ 
cause  very  heavy  sums  have  been  expended  on  their 
construction.  Surely  there  never  was  a  stronger 
*  instance  of  that  peculiar  wisdom  which  favours  the 
•throwing  away  of  good  money  after  bad. 


The  exclusive  information,”  upon  the  possession  of 
which  the  Wwld  prides  itself,  sometimes  makes  the  other 
and  lesser  world  acquainted  with  curious  facts.  After 
setting  the  Timeft  and  “  other  papers  ”  right  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Royal  itinerary  in  India,  our  contemporary 
informs  its  readers  that  “the  farthest  point  contem¬ 
plated  at  present  is  Jammoo,  a  place  some  hundred 
miles  north  of  Lahore,  on  the  confines  of  Cash¬ 
mere,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
Himalayan  range.”  Here  there  seem  to  be  some  slight 
inaccuracies.  Jammoo  lies  to  the  north-east,  not  north, 
of  Lahore  ;  it  is  not  on  the  confines  of  Cashmere,  but  in 
that  territory,  containing,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  the  fort 
wherein  ^Maharajah  Rumbeer  Singh  stores  his  treasures ; 
and  it  necessarily  commands  a  prospect  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  seeing  that  it  is  perched  on  a  spur  of  that  range. 
These,  however,  are  but  trivial  misconceptions.  Far 
worse  is  it  to  see,  in  such  an  aristocratic  paper  as  the 
Worldy  a  downright  suggestion  of  regicide.  Thus 
speaks  our  courtly  contemporary : — “  Having  got  so 
far  north-west  ” — by  going  direct  north-east  to  Jammoo 
— “  it  seems  a  pity  the  Prince  should  not  pass  on 
with  a  select  and  brilliant  body-guard  through  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  so  pay  a  visit,  however  brief,  to 
C/abool,  and  possibly  even  Herat.”  A  most  disloyal 
suggestion,  certainly,  since  the  Khyberees  would  cer¬ 
tainly  “  pot  ”  the  Heir  Apparent  en  routes  and  render 
his  h^dy-guard  so  remarkably  select  as  to  bo  completely 
invisible. 


THE  NEWS  FROM  CHINA. 

The  news  from  what  may  be  called  the  seat  of  diplo¬ 
matic  war  in  China  has  been  this  week  made  up  of 
scattered  and  conflicting  reports,  the  authority  of  which 
lias  been  gravely  questioned  in  those  monetary  circles 
where  personal  interests  supply  the  keenest  tests 
of  the  value  of  information.  We  heard  in  the  first 
place  from  Rangoon  that  “  Tjeeseetahi  had  escaped, 
disgraced,”  and  that  “officials  are  torturing,  by 
amputating  limbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Manwyne, 
in  order  to  discover  the  assassins  of  Mr.  Margary.” 
Then  came  telegrams  from  Shanghai  announcing 
that  Mr.  Wade  had  “satisfactorily  settled  the  diffi- 
rulties  pending  with  the  Chinese  Government,”  and 
that  he  had  “  notified  to  the  other  foreign  Legations 
that  his  negotiations  with  the  Ministers  at  Pekin  had 
succeeded  in  averting  immediate  war.”  A  further  piece 
of  intelligence,  indicating — perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  direct  concession  to  Mr.  Wade’s  demands — that  for 
he  moment  the  peace  party  prevails  at  Pekin,  is  the 


publication  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  of  an  edict  admitting 
formally  the  right  of  “intercourse  between  the 
Chiefs  of  Governmental  Departments  and  Foreign  Mini, 
sters.”  Nevertheless,  confidence  has  not  been  entirely 
restored,  and  people  who  have  business  or  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  are  still  liable  to  be  disquieted  by 
rumours  which  vary  with  the  hour.  It  is  certain  that 
we  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  evidence,  any  more 
than  we  had  last  week,  to  show  for  believing  that  the 
tide  has  turned  among  the  people — it  is  not  easy  to  in¬ 
dicate  them — iW’ho  monopolise  power  at  Pekin,  or  that 
the  turn,  if  it  has  taken  place,  will  be  lasting  in  its 
consequences. 

The  prospect  before  us  is  not  indeed  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  kind.  Lord  Derby  is  not  the  man  to 
weaken  the  public  hopes  of  peace,  but  his  language 
at  Liverpool  on  Thursday  night  revealed  a  state 
of  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  which  will  astonish 
many  who  believed  that  the  Shanghai  telegrams 
had  finally  closed  a  chapter  full  of  perplexities 
and  perils.  The  Foreign  Secretary  said  : — “  In  China 
we  have  claims  of  our  own  to  press,  and  interests 
already  extensive  which  may  in  course  of  time  become 
almost  incalculably  great.  I  had  hoped  till  the  last 
moment  that  I  might  be  able  to  come  here  as  a  welcome 
guest  indeed,  bringing  the  news  that  our  Chinese  diffi¬ 
culty  was  peacefully  settled.  That  is  not  the  case.  No 
decisive  intelligence  has  reached  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  subject.”  But  though'  he  went  on  to 
use  hopeful  words  his  hopes  were  founded  ap¬ 
parently  rather  on  the  good  that  might  come  out  of 
the  evil  than  on  the  avoidance  of  the  evil  itself. 
“  For  years  past,”  Lord  Derby  went  on  to  say,  “  it  has 
seemed  probable  to  careful  observers  that  some  collision 
of  this  kind  would  take  place.  It  has  come  at  last,  and 
we  must  do  our  best  to  bring  it  to  good  account,  and 
make  it  the  means  of  putting  our  relations  on  a  better 
footing  in  future.”  We  cannot  help  remarking  in 
passing  that  this  confession  is  very  damaging  to  the 
credit,  we  do  not  say  of  the  present  Government,  but  of 
the  succession  of  Governments  that  have  had  to  do  with 
China  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
The  danger  was  foreseen,  and  was  deliberately 
allowed  to  go  on  growing  until  it  burst,  as 
it  was  clear  it  would,  in  acts  of  violence 
against  Englishmen.  Now  we  are  to  take  care  that  it 
shall  never  again  threaten  ;  but  how  ?  Why,  by  using 
the  means  which  might  have  been  employed  any  time 
these  twelve  years  back.  Lord  Derby  very  rightly 
observes : — “  It  is  no  use  running  away  from  plain 
duties  because  they  are  unpleasant,  and  temporising 
with  a  difficulty  is  generally  the  way  to  make  it  bigger. 
Our  demands  have  been  moderate  and  just,  and  we 
mean  to  adhere  to  them,  and  if  trouble  comes  have 
a  good  cause,  and  we  can  say  with  truth  that  the  fault 
has  not  been  with  us.”  But  did  we  not  run  away  from 
plain  duties  when  w«,  or  our  representatives  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  saw  danger  coming,  and  took  no  steps  to 
avert  it  ?  Was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  needed  as 
a  whip  to  give  the  English  public  an  interest  in  the 
Chinese  question  ? 

However,  it  is  useless  now  to  indulge  in  criticisms  of 
the  past  policy  of  our  Foreign  Office,  and  these,  we 
imagine,  will  be  few,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the 
present  difficulty  a  party  question,  such  as  that  which 
was  furnished  by  the  last  war.  If  Lord  Derby  has 
acted  unwisely,  so  have  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Clarendon ;  there  has  teen  no  break  of  gauge  in  the 
pulley  of  the  1^  oreign  Office  on  these  Eastern  questions. 
Therefore  we  may  put  the  past  aside,  and  inquire 
what  the  Government  is  prepared  to  do  now, 
and  what  its  future  basis  of  action  will  bo  ?  We 
cannot  say  that  we  gather  much  information  from  Lord 
Derby’s  speech.  No  one  can  dispute  the  truth  of  what 
he  says ;  indeed,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  argue  down  the 
Multiplication  Table  as  the  Foreign  Secretary.  But  all 
that  he  says  is  so  very  plain  and  indisputable  that  it 
does  not  carry  ns  at  all  where  we  require  help  and 
guidance — into  the  region  of  uncertainties.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  is  very  particular  in  telling  us  what  he  will 
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not  do  and  what  he  does  not  desire.  “  I  need  not  say/* 
he  tells  ns,  “  that  if  it  could  be  honourably  escaped,  a 
war  with  China  is  a  thing  which  we  should  all  deprecate. 
We  do  not  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  prospect 
of  sacrificing  men  and  money  in  a  war  where  climate 
^  would  bo  the  chief  enemy,  where  our  opponent  is 
hopelessly  inferior  in  strength,  and  where  there¬ 
fore  there  is  but  little  military  reputation  to  be 
acquired,  whatever  that  may  bo  worth.  But,  more  than 
that,  we  don’t  want  to  break  up  a  vast  Empire,  to  have 
another  ‘  Sick  Man  ’  on  our  hands,  and  to  ruin  a  people 
with  whom  our  object  in  holding  intercourse  is  the 
development  of  trade.  Therefore  you  need  not  fear 
any  excess  of  pugnacity  on  our  part.”  But  we  suppose 
no  human  being  ever  did  think  of  alarming  himself 
about  Lord  Derby’s  pugnacious  nature.  What  most 
people  require  to  be  assured  of  is  that  his  cold  caution,  his 
absence  of  imagination,  his  disposition  to  temporise,  may 
not  land  us  in  complications  which  will  compel  us  to  cut 
them  with  the  sword.  Peace  is  a  good  thing,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  of  peace  without  foresight  and  firmness  has 
often  embarked  nations  in  "war  of  which  they  had  not 
dreamed. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  only  two  practicable  lines  of 
policy  on  which  our  relations  with  China  can  be  based — 
the  one  founded  on  what  the  Chinese  regard  as  the 
proper  attitude  of  their  country  towards  the  external 
world ;  the  other  on  the  rights  of  free  intercourse  which 
nations,  belonging  to  the  order  of  western  civilisation, 
have  universally  accepted.  The  former  has  an  arguable 
case,  and  thinkers  of  the  Positivist  School  have  ably 
disputed  it  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  present  generation,  at  any  rate,  the 
reasonings  of  M.  Comte,  M.  Lafitte,  and  Dr.  Bridges 
will  not  even  obtain  a  hearing,  for  they  carry  us  much 
further  than  any  practical  politician  could  think  of 
going  with  them.  If  China  were  still  completely  closed 
to  Europeans,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  question  whether  it  was  reasonable,  or  just, 
or  wise  for  us  to  force  our  way  in.  But  affairs 
are  not  in  this  stage.  We  are  in  China,  our  in¬ 
terests  there  are  very  important,  and  our  right  to  bo 
there  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  that  the  life  and 
property  of  English  residents  shall  be  secured.  But 
the  Chinese  are  reluctant  to  give  us  security  in  the  only 
trustworthy  form.  They  must,  then,  be  compelled  to 
yield.  This  is  the  dilemma  to  which  we  are  driven  ; 
but  now  that  we  are  caught  in  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  courage  is  to  “  grasp  our  nettle  ”  boldly.  It  may  be 
that  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  the  Chinese  will  pro¬ 
long  resistance  until  we  are  forced  to  strike ;  but  if  we 
appear  to  succumb  to  their  pretensions  the  danger  will 
scarcely  be  postponed  and  will  certainly  not  be  averted, 
while  it  will  break  with  all  the  more  fury  when  it 
gathers  to  the  point  of  bursting. 


FALSE  LIBERALS. 

Mr.  Bouverie  has  a  special  and  distinct  mission  in 
life,  and  that  is  to  be  the  very  candid  friend  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  is  always  showing  up  with  un¬ 
flinching,  if  loving,  zeal  its  faults  and  shortcomings.  In 
its  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger  he  is  always  ready 
to  administer  “  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  to  utter  some 
biting  sarcasm,  or  glory  in  its  humiliation.  Of  course, 
he  is  a  Liberal  or  a  Whig.  Dodd  used  to  describe  him 
as  such,  whatever  votes  and  appearances  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  But  wo  may  be  always  sure  that  when 
there  is  most  need  of  Liberal  champions,  Mr.  Bouverie 
■will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  malcontents.  Mutiny 
or  party  sedition  has  been  his  fm'te  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  and  one  has  learned  to  expect,  when 
one  hears  of  internal  dissensions,  that  Mr.  Bouverie 
must  be  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  them.  While  he 
was  in  the  House  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
h^  peculiar  charge  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was 
his  business  to  see  that  no  harm  befel  it.  When  a 
constitutional  difficulty  occurred,  the  first  reference 


was  to  the  pages  of  Sir  Erskine  May,  and  if  he  did  not 
supply  the  needful  lore,  the  House  fell  back  on  the  gar¬ 
nered  experience  of  the  late  member  for  Kilmarnock. 
Out  of  doors  his  reputation  is  of  a  different  stamp. 
Popularly  he  is  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Liberal¬ 
ism  that  is  but  a  name — the  centre  of  a  group  of 
members  who  fancy  that  their  geographical. position  in 
the  House  gives  them  the  right  to  oppose  anything  which 
smacks  of  real  Liberalism.  Reviewing  Mr.  Bouverie’s 
career  in  its  last  phases,  one  cannot  deny  that  it  has 
been  important.  He  has  been  much  in  the  eye  of  the 
public.  But  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  talents 
he  has  shown?  Talents  for  getting  in  the  way;  capacity 
for  obstruction ;  a  fatal  proclivity  for  intervening  with 
some  crotchet ;  and  a  perpetual  disposition  to  form,  if 
possible,  a  cave.  Whenever  ratting  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Bouverie  has  always  been  found  among  the 
emigrants. 

Mr.  Bouverie,  together  with  that  other  true  and  trusty 
Liberal,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  addressed  a  farmers*  club 
the  other  day.  One  does  not  expect,  on  such  an  occasion 
and  in  such  an  audience,  a  rousing,  stirring  speech  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  happy  agriculturists  of  Warminster 
unhappy  in  their  cups.  These  are  not  times,  perhaps, 
in  which  there  is  much  to  evoke  political  enthusiasm. 
It  must  be  very  hard  for  a  Liberal,  called  upon  to  speak 
on  politics,  to  concoct  anything  very  comfortable  or  very 
stirring ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  luke¬ 
warmness  and  plain  apostacy.  The  farmers  of  Warmin¬ 
ster,  who  came  to  hear  the  veteran  politician,  must  have 
carried  away  the  idea  that  in  Mr.  Bouverie’s  opinion  a 
Tory  of  the  present  day  is  as  good  as  a  Liberal,  and  that 
party  political  distinctions  resemble  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  Mr.  Bouverie  was 
at  needless  pains  to  profess  his  desire  not  to  disturb  the 
present  occupants  of  power.  We  do  not  doubt  that  ho 
left  on  his  audience,  as  he  certainly  does  on  his  readers, 
an  impression  that  Mr.  Bouverie  was  only  by  name  and 
by  accident  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  And,  of 
course,  if  a  Liberal  means  a  person  who,  like  Mr.  Bouverie 
himself,  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  dishing  his 
party,  much  of  this  is  quite  correct.  It  matters  littlo 
who  are  in  power  if  a  change  of  Ministry  alters  men  but 
not  measures.  It  is  much  the  same  whether  the  country 
is  governed  by  Whig  or  Tory  families  if  they  will  all 
take  absolutely  the  same  route.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  should  not  prefer  the  genuine  Tory  if  the 
only  choice  were  Liberals  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Bouverie. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  this  avowal  of  pococurantism 
must  prompt  some  unpleasant  reflections  with  respect 
to  the  career  of  Mr.  Bouverie.  What  justification  has 
there  been  for  the  lines  taken  by  himself  and  other 
Whigs  if  the  difference  between  them  and  Conservatives 
is  so  fine  and  thin  as  he  represents  it  ?  Is  Whiggery 
at  an  end,  and  is  there  no  longer  any  reason  why  ho 
should  not  servo  under  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  We  have  the 
right  to  ask  these  questions,  and  to  expect  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer  to  the  last  if  Mr.  Bouverie’s  doctrine  bo 
correct. 

In  politics  gratitude  has  perhaps  no  place.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  a  country  to  be  grateful  to  those  who 
have  best  laboured  for  it.  But  if  gratitude  did  enter  at 
all  into  these  affairs,  we  might  fairly  look  for  a  littlo 
display  of  it  with  regard  to  the  Liberal  party.  It  has 
passed  most  of  the  great  reforms  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  it  would  be  but  only  fair  or  generous,  even  on 
Mr.  Bouverie’s  theory  of  indifference,  to  entrust  the 
carrying  out  of  these  measures  of  reform  to  the  party 
that  achieved  them.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  they 
would  be  as  zealous  and  intelligent  administrators  of  the 
measures  which  they  had  passed  as  those  who  oppose 
them.  But  we  must  take  exception  in  toto  to 
Mr.  Bouverie’s  theory  of  the  duty  of  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  must  protest  against  the  notion  that  it  is 
the  sole  or  chief  business  of  an  Administration  to  pass 
laws.  It  must  govern.  That  is  its  chief  office,  and 
there  is  scope  in  this  province  for  the  play  of  Liberal 
ideas  quite  as  much  as  in  regard  to  legislation.  Take 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  politics.  We  may  try  to 
ignore  them,  but  they  will  not  ignore  us.  A  foreign 
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policy  of  some  kind  we  must  have,  and  it  may  be  that 
events  will  soon  compel  ns  to  form  a  decision.  There  is 
little  appreciable  diference  of  policy  on  Asiatic  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  complications 
owing  to  the  extent  of  our  commerce  will  be  sure 
to  bring  up  difficulties  which  will  demand  statesman¬ 
ship.  Will  it  be  of  no  moment,  when  these  emer¬ 
gencies  come  upon  us,  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  We  own  that  Earl  Derby 
is  likely  to  take  a  prudent  course  of  conduct.  He 
will  not  lead  us  into  foolish  scrapes  or  enter  upon 
any  Eastern  war  with  “  light  heart,”  and  in  oi^er 
to  give  our  fleet  something  to  do.  He  will 
avoid  grave  blunders,  wo  may  assume.  But  doing 
nothing,  or  dexterously  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  when 
it  comes,  is  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of  foreign  states¬ 
manship.  Earl  Derby  has  never  revealed  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  possessing  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  ought 
to  bo  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation.  And  even  were 
he  the  pattern  of  wisdom,  such  as  his  friends  make  him 
out,  he  is  not  immortal.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  next 
year  may,  for  aught  one  knows,  be  one  who  may  blunder 
as  much  as  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  most  becoming  time 
to  ventilate  this  doctrine  of  political  indifference. 
Mr.  Bouverie  has  doubtless  read  the  instructions  with 
respect  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
he  agrees  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  denounc¬ 
ing  them  as  blunders  and  mistakes.  Does  he  believe 
that  any  Liberal  Administration— say,  Earl  Russell’s  or 
Mr.  Gladstone’s — would  have  permitted  such  instruc¬ 
tions  to  bo  issued  in  the  name  of  the  English  ration  ? 
One  might  illustrate  the  same  truth  by  reference 
to  many  departments.  We  shall  refer  only  to  one  or 
two ;  and  we  would  first  ask  Mr.  Bouverie  whether,  as 
regards  the  administration  of  justice,  it  is  of  no  moment 
which  party  is  in  office.  The  Judges  of  the  land  are 
appointed  still  to  some  extent,  we  fear,  from  party  con¬ 
siderations.  They  are  not  selected  entirely  in  deference 
to  their  qualifications  and  fitness  as  lawyers  ;  and  there 
is  not  wanting  proofs  that  it  is  of  some  consequence 
that  tho  choice  should  fall  upon  persons  able  to 
resist  tho  secret  and  insidious  influences  of  so-called 
good  society.  Obviously  our  army  is  not  all  that 
could  bo  desired.  A  remarkable  letter  in  tho  Titnes 
a  few  days  ago  drew  attention  to  its  grave  defects 
as  judged  by  a  Gorman  standard ;  and  there  exists 
a  feeling,  not  confined  to  intelligent  foreign  ob¬ 
servers,  that  in  tho  event  of  our  being  involved  in 
a  Enropc^an  war  the  management  of  our  army  might 
wonderfully  resemble  that  of  tho  French  in  1870.  In 
our  fleet  confidence  has  been  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the 
circumstances  attending  tho  loss  of  tho  Vanguard. 
Surely,  in  regard  to  all  these  important  matters,  the 
presence  of  a  vigorous  Liberal  Administration  in  power 
might  be  of  service.  Wo  cannot  help  feeling,  as  we 
re«^  Mr.  Bouverie’s  speech,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
impartiality — one  which  comes  from  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  “  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,”  and 
another  which  comes  from  chagrin,  weariness,  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  To  which  of  these  classes  belongs  the 
impartiality  or  indifference  ^Ir.  Bouverie  professes,  we 
need  not  say.  Tho  tones  of  played-out  politicians  are 
easily  recognised. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  RISTICH  CABINET  AND 
THE  POSITION  OF  TURKEY. 

A  strange  rumour,  current  within  the  last  few  days 
at  Belgrad,  goes  far  to  explain  why  the  Ministers  form¬ 
ing  tho  Ristich  Cabinet  should  have  suddenly  been  dis¬ 
missed  “amid  tho  derisive  shouts  of  the  Deputies.” 
Until  lately.  Dr.  lovan  Ristich  had  been  considered  the 
very  representative  of  tho  aspirations  prevailing  among 
tho  majority  of  tho  Assembly.  Ho  was  said  to  bo  for 
war,  and  to  bo  restrained  only  by  the  more  cautious 
policy  of  Prince  Milan,  over  whoso  head  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  threat  hung.  Now,  a  war  programme  is 
known  to  suit,  at  heart,  a  largo  section  of  the 
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in  glove  *  ivitli  Russia.  To  the  Turks  he  is,  therefore, 
highly  objectionable.  Among  the  Magyars  of  Hungary 
he  is,  for  the  same  reason,  also  extremely  unpopular. 
He  keeps  up  a  close  connection  with  those  Serbs  in 
Hungary  who  would  fain  disintegrate  the  Mag^^ar 
Kjngdom  in  order  to  aggrandise  Servia.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  language  of  those 
‘  Great  Servian  *  journals  in  Hungary  which  recently 
began  to  speak  contemptuously  of  ‘  M.  Obrenowitch.* 
The  object  of  this  expression  was,  either  to  foment  a 
rising  against  the  hesitating  Woyivode,  or  to  quicken  his 
sense  in  the  Herzegovinian  affair.” 

The  sudden  expulsion  from  office  of  M.  Ristich, 
aggravated  by  the  suspicion  alluded  to,  would  seem  to 
fully  confirm  this  early  statement.  Even  earlier  yet,  on 
August  7,  we  had  expressed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  that, 
“  though  Turkey  may  not  be  very  quick  in  quelling  a 
rising,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dogged  tenacity  in  her 
way  of  doing  it.”  Without  succour  from  the  border¬ 
lands,  a  population  numbering  not  more  than  180,000 
souls,  able  to  furnish  at  most  a  few  thousand  fighting 
men,  could  never  have  thought  of  making  even  a  show 
of  resistance  against  the  Ottoman  power.  Only  the 
apprehension  in  which  Turkey  was  lest  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  perhaps  even  Roumania,  should  all  at 
once  close  in  upon  her  troops  in  the  Herzegovina,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Porte  from  throwing  a  larger  force  into  that 
province,  and  compelled  her  to  gather  armies  near  Nisch, 
in  Bulgaria,  and  on  Alban  ese  ground,  wherewith  to 
overawe  the  governments  at  Cettinje  and  Belgrad.  In  this 
way,  the  Herzegovinian  rising  has  assumed  a  somewhat 
fictitious  importance,  backed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers. 

Thus  politically  hemmed  in,  Turkey  has  granted 
reforms  which  promise  relief  in  the  matter  of  imposts  ; 
a  representation  of  the  communes  in  the  provincial 
administration ;  and  the  appointment  of  Deputies  annu¬ 
ally  to  be  called  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are  to 
expound  the  wishes  of  their  constituencies.  The  informa¬ 
tion  thus  obtained  by  Government  is  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Herze¬ 
govinians.  Autonomy,  in  the  sense  in  which  Servia 
possesses  it,  Turkey  refuses  to  concede.  She  will  not 
see  a  new  Slavonian  State  erected  within  her  dominions. 
In  this,  from  reasons  explained  here  before,  she  has  the 
full  assent  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

It  has  yet  to  be  seen  how  far  the  promises  made  will 
prove  a  real  boon,  and  not  a  mere  reform  on  paper.  But 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia,  for  far-reach¬ 
ing  aims  of  her  own,  cares  at  heart  very  little  for  any 
administrative  reforms  in  the  Ottoman  Empire — her 
object  being,  either  to  set  up  a  new  Slavonian  state, 
^hose  prince  she  might  make  her  own  pensioner,  as  in 
Montenegro ;  or  to  perpetuate  the  causes  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  On  her  part,  Austro-Hungary  must  desire  real 
Turkish  reform,  so  as  to  prevent  further  outbreaks, 
which  react  on  the  feelings  of  her  own  Slavonian  popu¬ 
lations.  If,  as  is  said  now,  Russia  had  consented — before 
the  publication  of  the  Sultan’s  reform  decree — to  let  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  draw  up  a  project  of 
concessions  for  the  Herzegovina,  we  may  be  sure  that 
she  did  so  simply  because  she  could  not  carry  her  own 
policy,  and  because,  under  all  circumstances,  she  prefers 
leaving  to  Austro-Hungary  the  responsibility  for  any 
“miscarriage  of  justice.”  Karl  Blind. 


M.  THIERS  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

Great  events  do  not  depend  upon  the  action  of  one 
man ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  do  not. 
For  certain  situations  certain  men  spring  up  ;  but  the 
men  are  the  consequence  of  the  situations,  not  the  situa¬ 
tions  the  consequence  of  individual  action.  It  is  absurd 
to  style  a  man  the  founder  of  a  Republic  when  he  is 
more  or  less  only  the  instrument  of  popular  leanings. 
M.  Thiers  has  been  called  a  Washington  ;  the  parallel  is 
false,  for  in  reality  M.  Thiers  has  neither  invented  nor 
supported  Republican  institutions ;  he  has  purely  and 


siniply  adhered  to  them  at  an  age  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  sls  ripe.  Washington  did  not  spend  two- 
thirds  of  his  life  in  attacks  upon  democracy,  and  then 
consolidate  a  Government  he  had  strenuously  en¬ 
deavoured  to  undermine.  That  is  exactly  what  M. 
Thiers  has  done.  M.  Thiers  has  taken  his  time  to  turn 
Republican.  He  has  become  one,  in  some  degree,  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  by  a 
happy  inspiration  of  good  sense.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this  tardy  conversion  ;  far  from  it.  It  argues  well 
for  his  dignity  that,  after  living  in  error  for  sixty 
years  he  h^  moral  courage  enougli  to  recognise  it ;  and, 
as  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty,  to  learn  a  new  political 
lesson  at  seventy-six.  But  to  attribute  to  the  veteran 
statesman  the  full  credit  of  a  national  change,  to  represent 
him  as  the  creator  of  democratic  institutions  in  France, 
is  simply  futile.  M.  Thiers  has  lately  been  round  about 
France ;  everywhere  he  has  been  received  with  marks  of 
high  esteem,  and  even  enthusiasm.  Frenchmen  have 
greeted  in  him  the  first  Conservative  who  has  shown 
sense,  and  who,  rather  than  fight  a  down- hill  battle 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  his  country,  has  resolutely 
held  out  his  hand  to  a  party  he  had  hitherto  discarded  ; 
they  have  welcomed  in  him  conciliation  of  parties  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French 
politics  ;  but  few  of  them,  we  think,  had  in  their  mind 
that  they  were  cheering  the  Messiah  of  France.  To  do 
M.  Thiers  the  justice  he  deserves,  he  has  served  the  Re¬ 
public  a  good  turn  when  she  was  in  sore  want  of  one ; 
his  adhesion  has  rallied  an  immense  number  of  weak  and 
wavering  minds  who  saw  and  understood  nothing  in 
Democracy  save  its  excesses  and  the  advantage  its 
enemies  took  of  them.  M.  Thiers  was  for  them  the  pre¬ 
server  of  property,  the  enemy  of  anarchy,  the  discarder 
of  violence  ;  his  conversion  to  Liberal  ideas  shook  their 
procrastination,  and  five  years  of  national  and  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  has  at  length  carried  to  their  hearts  a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Republican  Government  which 
will  not  be  easily  shaken.  Whilst  in  power  M.  Thiers 
maintained  a  balance  between  parties  with  skill  and 
tact  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired  ;  he  maintained 
it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  it  was  only  when,  owing  to 
the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  Assembly,  his 
position  had  become  untenable,  that  he  descended  from 
power.  The* events  that  followed,  however,  gave  a  clue 
to  the  secret  of  M.  Thiers’  success ;  far  from  going  to 
pieces  in  the  grip  of  men  who  hated  it,  and  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  serve  it  only  to  accomplish  its  speedy 
destruction,  the  Republic  thrived  and  lived  as  it  had 
done  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  friend.  The 
spirit  of  Democracy  was  already  astir  when  M.  Thiers 
threw  himself  into  the  popular  current ;  with  infinite 
sagacity  the  late  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe  perceived 
its  strength,  and  came  to  the  conviction  that  there  was 
no  other  course  than  to  be  carried  away  with  it.  That 
he  accelerated  the  spread  of  Republican  ideas  by 
his  personal  'prestige  no  one  ever  attempted  to  deny, 
and  that  his  future  support  will  bo  of  benefit  to  the 
French  Republic  is  equally  certain.  He  is  extremely 
popular  because  of  his  Republicanism,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  receive  him  with  considerably  less  cordiality 
than  of  late  should  he  change  again  his  creed.  But  it 
is  well,  whilst  honourably  connecting  his  name  with 
the  creation  of  the  first  serious  Government  of  Demo¬ 
cracy,  to  remember  that  he  is  more  of  a  convert  than  a 
converter. 

M.  Thiers  has  an  additional  gauge  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  integrity  in  bis  political  connection  with 
M.  Gambetta.  There  was  a  time  when  M.  Thiers 
denounced  the  Republic  as  the  reign  of  the 
guillotine;  he  now  describes  it  as  the  only  con¬ 
dition  by  which  France  can  live  and  prosper 
in  peace.  Once  upon  a  time,  and  not  long  ago, 
M.  Thiers  branded  M.  Gambetta  as  a  maniac ;  he  now 
associates  with  him,  deigns  to  acc^t  his  counsels,  and 
makes  with  him  an  alliance  in  view  of  future  conse¬ 
quences.  M.  Gambetta  has  been  not  less  active,  under 
an  appearance  of  inaction,  than  M.  Thiers  himself; 
with  the  decision  and  subdued  promptitude  for  which 
he  is  peculiarly  remarkable  he  has  been  ensuring  the 
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compactness  of  his  party.  He  has  been  preparing  for 
the  final  struggle  which  will  doubtless  precede 
the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Assembly,  and  he  has, 
by  his  tact  and  well-seasoned  moderation,  pro¬ 
cured  the  faithful  alliance  of  M.  Thiers.  This  mutual 
confidence  is  as  much  to  the  credit  of  one  party  as 
it  is  to  that  of  the  other.  To  arrive  at  this  result, 
M.  Gambetta  must  probably  have  made  concessions  of 
a  temporary  character  which  the  extreme  Radical 
party  would  not  accept.  But  there  are  two  ways  of 
understanding  geometry  when  applied  to  politics ;  the 
shortest  space  from  one  point  to  another  is  not  always 
the  straight  line.  Such  is  the  essence  of  the  younger 
statesman’s  policy,  and  so  far  he  is  the  first  sincere 
Republican  who  has  accepted  the  necessity  of  retreat, 
partial  compromise,  concessions  to  adverse  parties ; 
in  short,  all  the  evolutions  of  true  politics  which  are  so 
loathsome  to  the  chivalry  of  conscience,  but  which 
Republican  politicians  will  do  well  to  accept  if  they 
wish  to  conquer.  M.  Gambetta  has,  during  the  last  six 
months,  put  his  flag  in  his  pocket  in  a  way  which  has 
created  much  alarm  among  the  less  bending  members 
of  the  Left.  We  do  not  think  that  what  he  has  done,  and 
will  do,  until  the  Assembly  goes,  is  not  perfectly  defen¬ 
sible  from  a  Republican  point  of  view.  The  present 
situation  is  abnormal — that  has  been  conceded  long  ago  ; 
the  young  statesman  thinks  himself  justified  by 
circumstances  in  adopting  a  policy  which  he  would 
not  dream  of  in  other  times.  It  is  certain  that 
the  elections  will  yield  a  majority  of  Republicans — 
that  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  firmly  ensured.  The  sooner,  then, 
these  elections  take  place  the  better,  and  whatever 
means  are  used  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Assembly  the 
consequences  are  sure  to  be  advantageous.  Such,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  is  the  sentiment  which  has  actuated  M.  Gambetta’s 
later  actions.  His  object  in  exaggerating  his  appearance 
of  moderation  has  been  two-fold  ;  whilst  M.  Thiers, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  was  realising  the  fact  that 
the  masses  were  unmistakably  inclining  towards  the 
Republic,  M.  Gambetta  vras  not  less  conscious  that  its 
establishment  might  be  seriously  impeded  by  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  bourgeoisie. 
His  efforts  to  secure  their  support  have  been  characterised 
by  skill  almost  amounting  to  genius.  He  has  rendered 
the  Republic  he  represents  acceptable  to  them,  and  M. 
Gambetta’s  Republic,  as  everybody  knows  who  knows 
him,  is  anything  but  a  name.  It  is  hardly  useful  to 
point  out  that  in  his  successful  endeavours  to  bring  all 
classes  upon  a  common  ground  M.  Gambetta  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  signal  service,  not  only  to  his  own  party,  but  to 
his  country.  To  contribute  towards  a  conciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  which  have  been  fighting  for 
supremacy  for  the  last  century  is,  it  may  be  surmised, 
the  salvation  of  France.  Party  passion  is  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  among  Frenchmen  to  dispel  the  even¬ 
tuality  of  another  Civil  War ;  thanks  to  the  conduct  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  Conservatives,  enough 
latent  yearning  for  revenge  has  been  fostered  to  sow 
seeds  for  future  revolutions,  unless  the  bourgeoisie 
endeavours  to  atone  for  its  past  errors  by  its  wisdom  in 
the  future. 

Nevertheless  M.  Gambetta,  should  his  policy  succeed, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will,  can  claim  no 
more  than  M.  Thiers  the  title  of  founder  of  the  Republic. 
Like  his  older  ally,  he  is  only  an  instrument  of  De¬ 
mocracy,  though  he  may  become  one  still  more  power¬ 
ful  than  M.  Thiers  himself,  for  he  is  young,  and  his 
convictions  are  far  more  deeply  rooted.  They  will  face 
the  Assembly  together;  and  between  them  they  have  a 
fine  prospect.  They  can  avert  the  threatened  tampering 
with  the  electoral  system,  and  accelerate  the  renewal  of 
the  powers  that  are.  They  can  check  the  Ministry,  and 
control  its  acts,  and  anyhow  they  can  jointly  exercise 
over  the  country  an  influence  which  will  defy  official 
or  Bonapartist  interference  in  electoral  matters. 
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LORD  ABERDARE  ON  CRIME  AND  ITS 
PREVENTION. 

Lord  Aberdare  has  earned  the  undying  scorn  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  by  presuming  to  be  gratified  at  the 
diminution  of  crime.  -Our  contemporary  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  argue  at  a  moment’s  notice  that  crime  has  not 
diminished,  and  it  will  probably  wait  for  a  week  or  two 
till  the  effect  of  Lord  Aberdare’s  facts  has  passed  away 
before  it  returns  to  its  unsupported  denial  of  the  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  meanwhile  it  points  its  finger  at  the  phrase 
“  gratifying  diminution  of  crime,”  and  invites  its  readers 
to  believe  that  the  author  of  such  a  phrase  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  contemptible  character.  Only  an 
optimist  or  a  severe  philosopher  could  have  used  such 
an  expression  ;  and  that  anybody  should  venture  to  say 
that  any  advance  has  been  made  in  social  improvement, 
that  the  brute  beast  in  man  has  been  kept  back  from 
the  throat  of  civilisation,  by  any  expedients  but  flogging 
and  hanging,  is  an  offence  that  our  contemporary  cannot 
easily  pardon.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  take  it 
as  a  personal  affront  that  crime  has  diminished,  and 
writes  sometimes  as  if  it  would  like  to  begin  a  career 
of  social  improvement  by  giving  40  stripes  save 
one  to  all  who  have  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  lenient  punishment.  If,  indeed.  Lord  Aberdare  had 
allowed  his  gratification  at  the  crime  that  has 
diminished  to  destroy  all  desire  to  put  down  the  crime 
that  remains,  there  would  have  been  ample  reason  for 
our  contemporary’s  scorn.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Lord  Aberdare  is  fully  sensible  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  formidable  nature  of  the  crimes  that  still 
threaten  social  order.  He  warns  us  not  to  draw  a  les¬ 
son  of  idleness  and  remissness  from  his  favourable  sta¬ 
tistics.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  statistics  of  crime 
for  the  last  19  years  are  such  as  to  justify  everybody  in 
thinking  that  on  the  whole  the  authors  of  our  penal 
legislation  have  been  proceeding  in  a  right  direction, 
and  in  this  apparently  he  is  at  variance  with  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  value  of  such  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  action 
of  punishments  as  Lord  Aberdare  gave  at  Brighton  on 
Wednesday,  is  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  alarmist 
legislation.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  history  of  penal 
systems  that  we  get  to  distrust  the  rough-and-ready 
expedients  for  the  repression  of  crime  that  occur  first  to 
the  natural  man.  When  Howard  began  his  agitation  for 
the  reform  of  our  penal  system,  nothing  could  have  been 
devised  that  seemed  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  crime 
than  the  system  then  in  force.  If  anything  could  have 
frightened  men  from  placing  themselves  within  reach 
of  the  law  it  ought  to  have  been  the  risk  of  being 
flogged,  hanged,  or  thrown  into  filthy  holes  and  loaded 
with  chains.  Yet,  somehow,  the  number  of  criminals, 
increased.  It  has  been  by  slow  degrees  that  those 
practically  responsible  for  the  management  of  criminals 
have  learned  that  the  repression  of  crime  is  not  merely 
an  affair  of  severe  punishment.  At  any  time  before 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  scale  of  punishment 
was  severe  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Waddy’s  notion  of  an 
efficacious  punishment,  that  a  prisoner  should  turn  pale 
and  howl  upon  conviction.  lu  the  time  of  Henry  VIH., 
when  criminals  were  hanging  on  gibbets  as  thick  as 
fowls  in  a  poulterer’s  shop,  Sir  Thomas  ♦  More  heard  a 
lawyer  expressing  his  astonishment  that  while  the 
gibbets  were  so  full  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves 
left.  Sir  Thomas  More  recommended  milder  remedies, 
but  nearly  three  centuries  passed  before  his  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Our 
instincts  are  all  against  the  use  of  lenient  remedies ;  our 
natural  desire  is  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the  malefactor 
with  a  strong  whip,  and,  if  we  lock  him  up,  to 
make  his  prison  as  loathsome  and  repulsive  as 
possible.  It  has  taken  hard  experience,  and  not  a 
little  experimental  courage,  to  convince  administrators 
of  justice  that  these  raw  suggestions  of  the  natural 
man  are  not  for  the  good  of  society  and  not  conducive  to 
our  safety.  When  Millbank  Penitentiary  was  con¬ 
structed  on  Howard’s  principles,  its  lenient  regimen 
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was  assailed  with  endless  ridicule.  The  authorities  wiser  men,  with  a  profound  horror  of  the  place  they 
were  accused  of  pampering  the  criminals  ;  their  leniency  have  quitted  and  a  disposition  to  settle  to  honest  in- 
was  said  to  be  a  direct  encouragement  to  dishonesty ;  dustry ;  at  least,  they  are  not  demoralised  by  their  con- 
they  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  take  steps  to  hnement.  But  youths  who  are  committed  to  prison 
keep  the  honest  poor  from  breaking  into  the  prison,  for  a  year  or  so  in  county  and  borough  gaols  usually 
Alarmed  at  this,  they  reduced  the  diet  of  their  prisoners  leave  morally  worse  than  they  entered.  “A  short 
to  a  scale  that  should  satisfy  the  popular  notions  of  imprisonment,  with  meagre  diet  and  sharp  dis- 
privation  and  punishment,  ana  the  result  was  a  fright-  cipline,  renders  the  prison  an  object  of  disgust 
ful  outbreak  of  scorbutic  disease,  which  medical  skill  and  horror.  A  long  imprisonment,  turned  to  proper 
found  it  impossible  to  check  without  a  change  of  air.  account,  may  effect  a  change  in  the  prisoner’s  habits 
Such  were  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  penitentiary  and  accustom  him  to  a  life  of  steady  labour.  The 
system  that  the  authorities  took  refuge  from  it  in  whole-  medium  term  of  imprisonment,  that  between  three 
sale  transportation.  It  was  not  till  the  colonies  months  and  two  years,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
absolutely  refused  to  become  the  cesspools  for  our  social  prison  life,  tends  to  enfeeble  the  character  and  harden 
refuse  that  the  question  of  salutary  punishment  was  the  heart,  and  forms  no  adequate  preparation  for  a 
really  grappled  with.  By  that  time  the  state  of  crime  return  to  freedom.  Without  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
was  such  as  might  well  have  driven  our  legislators  to  passing  of  medium  sentences,  Ix)rd  Aberdare  would  pro¬ 
despair.  During  the  first  40  years  of  the  century  pose  to  give  to  Judges  and  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions 
crime  had  increased  sixfold  in  England,  sevenfold  in  the  power  of  adding,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  short 
Scotland,  and  twelvefold  in  Ireland.  If  the  Pall  sentences  of  imprisonment  a  much  longer  one  of  super- 
Mall  Gazette  had  been  in  existence  then,  with  what  vision,  with  the  liability  to  re-imprisonment  on  relapse 
scorn  it  would  have  spoken  of  the  sentimental  or  for  specified  cases  of  misconduct.  He  rightly  con- 
advocates  of  penitentiaries,  with  what  manly  eiders  that  the  fear  of  instant  apprehension  in  the  event 
earnestness  it  would  have  advocated  wholesale  flogging  of  breaking  the  conditions  on  which  he  is  allowed  to  bo 
and  hanging,  and  incarceration  in  pigsties.  It  really  at  large  would  have  a  most  wholesome  efficacy  on  the 


required  no  small  courage  to  persevere  in  humane 
remedies  when  crime  was  advancing  year  by  year  with 
gigantic  strides,  and  to  discard  as  inefficacious  the  more 


criminal. 

We  have  so  often  had  occasion  within  the  last  twelve 
months  to  point  out  how  strongly  the  teaching  of  ex- 


short  and  easy  and  barbarous  methods  which  in  all  perience  is  opposed  to  the  efficacy  of  flogging  as  a 
ages  have  seemed  the  heaven-appointed  means  for  the  deterrent  that  we  are  glad  to  find  Lord  Aberdare  taking 
repression  of  criminals.  But  those  who  had  the  direc-  up  a  strong  position  against  the  proposed  return  to  that 
tion  of  our  prisons  persisted  in  trying  to  perfect  methods  barbarous  form  of  punishment.  There  is  a  deeply  rooted 
which  should  not  cnly  deter  from  crime,  but  should  belief  that  garotting  was  put  down  by  the  lash.  Again 
also,  if  they  did  not  reform  the  criminal,  at  least  pre-  and  again  we  have  gone  into  the  facts  of  this  matter, 
vent  him  from  being  let  loose  on  society  at  the  end  of  and  pointed  out  that  garotting,  or  robbeiy  by 
his  term  in  a  more  dangerous  condition  than  before,  strangulation,  had  practically  disappeared  as  an  epidemic 
The  wisdom  of  the  method  has  been  justified  by  results,  before  the  Flogging  Act  became  law.  This  fact  cannot 
Lord  Aberdare  said  lately  that  the  graver  descriptions  be  too  often  repeated,  because  a  belief  that  garotting 


of  crime  were  now  50  per  cent,  less  than  when  the 
population  was  30  per  cent.  less.  He  was  taken  to  task 
at  the  time,  and  was  refuted  by  being  told  that  a 
murder  and  a  brutal  assault  had  been  committed  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  made  the  assertion ;  but  he  is 
able  now  to  maintain  that  he  had  considerably  under- 


was  extinguished  by  the  lash  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
the  recent  agitation  for  the  extension  of  flogging.  We 
are  glad  to  find  the  erroneous  belief  so  firmly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Lord  Aberdare,  who,  having  been  Home 
Secretary  at  the  time,  was  in  the  best  of  positions  for 
knowing  the  truth.  “  I  have  read,”  he  said,  “  the 


stated  the  amount  of  improvement.  Great  as  still  is  the  answers  of  the  learned  Judges,  Recorders,  and  mngis- 
room  for  improvement,  and  nobody  admits  the  fact  more  trates'to  the  questions  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  have 
soreowfully  than  Lord  Aberdare  himself,  there  is  some-  observed  with  surprise  the  frequent  assumption  that 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  steady  triumph  of  order  the  Acts  of  1863,  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley, 
oyer  lawlessness.  We  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  have  had  put  an  end  to  garotting  and  greatly  reduced  the 
discovered  a  method  of  dealing  with  our  criminal  number  of  robberies  with  violence.  Both  assumptions 
population  that  does  not  make  them  worse,  and  there  are  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  singular 
can  be  no  harm  in  being  gratified  at  the  diminution  of  outbreak  of  garotting  first  occurred  in  ^  Joly» 
crime  if  our  gratification  prevents  us  from  listening  to  1862.  There  were  many  victims  to  it  during  the 


advisers  who  advocate  simple  and  easy  methods  which  summer  and  early  autumn,  some  of  them  well-known 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  persons.  But  those  parts  of  the  town  in  w’hich  these 

Lord  Aberdare  attributes  a  great  efficacy  in  the  re-  offences  were  mainly  perpetrated  were  speedily  watched 
pression  of  crime  to  the  system  of  police  supervision,  by  large  numbers  of  detectives,  and  before  the  winter  set 
and  to  the  fact  that  an  offender  placed  under  supervision  in,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ruffians  who  practised  this  form  ot 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  loses  during  that  term  the  violence  were  apprehended.  It  is  certain  that  when  in 
presumption  of  innocence.  Nothing,  he  is  convinced,  November,  1862, 1  was  appointed  Under- Scerretary  to  the 
exercises  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  imagination  HomeDepartment,  I  found  that  the  offence  had  practically 
and  conduct  of  an  old  offender  as  the  knowledge  that  ceased.  But  not  so  the  public  terror  nor  the  use  to  which 
the^  eyes  of  the  police  are  ever  upon  him,  that  his  it  was  turned  by  interested  persons.  Shopboys  who  had 
actions  are  watched,  and  that  any  malpractices  would  embezzled  their  masters’  money,  footmen  who  had  been 
be  speedily  discovered.  “  Acting  under  this  fear  he  fighting  at  low  casinos,  drunken  women  who  had  fallen 
niay  be  induced  to  follow  a  life  of  industry,  until  work  into  the  gutter  and  bruised  themselves — these  and  many 
becomes  habitual  and  easy  to  him.”  This  is  a  curious  more  declared  themselves  victims  of  garotters. 
realisation  of  the  main  feature  of  Bentham’s  famous  erreater  part  of  the  real  offenders  were  soon  after  tried  and 


Panopticon.  In  the  model  prison,  which  never  became  sentenced  to  heavy  punishments,  and  garotting  went  out 

8>nything  more  than  a  brilliant  scheme,  Bentham  pro-  of  fashion.  In  the  following  March  Sir  C.  Adderley  brought 

posed  to  have  a  central  chamber  to  which  the  public  in  his  Bills  authorising  flogging  for  this  and  smiilai 
should  be  freely  admitted,  and  from  which  visitors  offences;  these  Bills  became  law,  in  spite  of  Sir  G.  tirey  s 
might  see  all  the  prisoners  at  work  without  themselves  opposition,  and  they  have  ever  since  had  the  credit  ot 

being  seen.  A  complete  system  of  police  supervision  having  suppressed  acrime  which  had  disappeared  long  be- 

practically  realises  this  brilliant  idea,  and  Lord  Aber-  fore  they  were  heard  of  in  Parliament.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
dare  is  so  convinced  of  its  value  that  he  suggests  its  duringthesixyearsthatfollowed— -viz.,  from  1863  to  18b 
extension.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  medium  terms  of  — therew’asanydecreaseof  robberies  with  violence;  out  e 
imprisonment.  In  the  convict  prisons  criminals  are  contrary,  there  was  a  slight  iimrease  in  t^ese  crimes, 
kept  long  enough  to  break  down  their  old  habits  and  It  is  true  that  from  1869  to  1873  a  decrease  did  set  in, 
form  new  ones  ;  they  generally  leave  prison  sadder  and  but  only  in  common  with  other  serious  offences.  It  is 
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therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  Acts  of  1863  had  no 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  crimes  against  which 
they  were  directed.  I  bavo  great  pleasure  in  doing 
justice  to  the  spirit  of  cautious  moderation  in  which  the 
Home  Secretary  proposed  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  his  advisers.  The  cases  in  which  the 
punishment  of  flogging  might  be  inflicted  were  carefully 
defined  and  limited  in  numb(3r,  and  the  sentence  could 
only  be  imposed  by  the  higher  Judges.  Hut  w’e  know 
that  complaints  of  the  inadequate  use  of  the  existing 
punishments  had  long  been  loud  and  frequent.  What 
security  should  wo  possess  that  the  same  ground  of 
complaint  would  not  continue  when  flogging  was  super- 
added  to  the  other  punishments,  to  be  inflicted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge,  and  according  to  his  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  lash  ?  Up  to  this  time  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  there  have  been  flogging  and  non-flogging 
Judges.  Was  this  discordance  of  judgment  to  disappear 
and  the  new  punishment  to  be  inflicted  henceforth  with 
that  uniformity  and  certainty  which  alone  make  punish¬ 
ments  efficacious  ?  The  cases  which  properly  excite  the 
greatest  sympathy  are  brutal  as.saults  by  husbands  upon 
wives.  It  is  notorious  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  offences  is  prosecuted ;  is  there  not  a  danger  that 
the  numbei:  would  be  still  smaller  when  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  was  increased,  the  nature,  too,  of  that 
punishment  being  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  husband  ever  after  associating  with  his 
wife  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  points  will  receive 
the  Home  Secretary’s  careful  thought  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  by  which  time  I  trust  that  this  wave  of 
crime  will  have  passed  by  like  so  many  others  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  with  it  the  supposed  necessity  for 
recurring  to  an  obsolete  and  brutalising  punishment.” 


THE  PARAGUAY  LOANS. 

The  financial  history  of  Paraguay  is  less  dramatic  than  that 
of  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica.  We  have  no  such  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  ns  Ilis  Excellency  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez,  of 
Cornwall  House,  Tufnell  Pnrkj  no  guileless  and  simple- 
hearted  sailor,  ignorant  of  the  crooked  ways  of  business  men, 
but  not  the  less  equal  to  the  delicate  task  of  “  allaying  ”  the 
apprehensions  of  the  bondholders;  no  great  mercantile  bouse 
of  the  high  standing  and  integrity  of  that  of  Messrs. 
Bischoffscheim  and  (ioldschmidt ;  no  mysterious  financier, 
like  Mr.  I.«efevre,  with  a  mansion  in  Piccadillv,  a  generous 
taste  for  the  turf,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  antecedents 
jnsticiaires  of  an  interesting  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Paraguay  Loans  is  the  charmingly 
business-like  character  of  all  the  arrangements  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  In  the  case  of  Honduras  and 
of  Costa  Rica,  to  sav  nothing  of  Sail  Domingo, 
it  was  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  where 
all  the  money  w’ent.  With  regard  to  the  Paraguay  Loans 
we  have  a  clear  account  of  every  penny.  We  know  exactlv 
how  the  money  was  disposed  of,  and  wo  know  also  exactlj'  how 
it  was  raised.  It  seems  that  in  the  year  1871  the  Republic 
.  of  Paraguay,  possibly  stimulated  by  'the  good  fortune  of 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  resolved  to  attempt  a  loan  on  its 
own  account ;  and  accordingly  its  authorised  agent  and  Consul- 
General,  Don  Maximo  Terrero,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Waring  Brothers  that  they  were  to  “aid  and  co¬ 
operate”  with  him  in  bringing  out  a  loan  of  the  nominal 
ameunt  of  1,000,000/.  The  Messrs.  Waring  were  to  account 
for  the  loan  to  Paraguay  at  64/.,  and  to  retain  the  difference 
between  04/.  and  the  price  of  issue  as  their  own  commission ; 
the  prospectus  was  to  be  drawn  by  Don  Maximo  Terrero — 
and  a  very  admirable  piece  of  drawing  it  was;  and  lastly 
the  Messrs.  aring  were  authorised  to  buy  back  “to  any 
extent  they  might  think  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  success  of  the  loan,”  and  the  stock  so  nought  back 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  placed,  nor  were  the  contractors  to 
account  for  it  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  “  unless  or 
until  ”  they  had  induced  the  public  to  take  it  off  their  hands. 
This  la.'-t  arrangement  was  no  part  of  the  original  contract,  but 
was  contained  in  a  separate  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Don 
Maximo  Terrero.  Mr.  ^\'aring’s  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
that  it  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  contract,  and  that 
the  omisMon  was  supplied  by  letter  to  avoitl  the  trouble 
of  engro>sing  the  contract  over  again.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  also  accidentally  omitted  from  the  prospectus; 
and  the  ('‘ommittee  observes  that  “a  like  mode  of 
proceeding  was  subsequently  adopted  with  reference  to  the 


loan  of  1872.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loan  was  brought  out 
by  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fleming  and  Co.  at  the  issue  price  of  80/,, 
and  the  prospectus  stated  that  it  would  bear  eight  per  cent, 
and  be  redeemable  by  a  sinking  fund  of  two  per  cent.  It  was 
also  stated  that  “  this  was  the  first  public  loan  of  Paraguay, 
and  the  principal  objects  proposed  to  be  effected  by  it  were  to 
liquidate  the  floating  debt  of  about  213,000/.,  and  to  complete 
the  State  Railway  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica,  and  aid 
generally  in  the  restoration  of  roads  and  public  works,  and  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.”  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  the  prospectus  distinctly  pledged  itself  that  this 
213,3*‘55/.,  exactly,  was  the  whole  debt  of  the  State  of  every 
description.”  AVhether  the  State  Railway  has  been  completea, 
or  the  roads  and  public  works  restored,  or  the  resources  of  the 
country  developed,  nobody  seems  to  know.  It  is  ascertained, 
however,  that  at  the  time  the  prospectus  was  issued  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  was  bound  to  pay  a  heavy 
war  indemnity  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation  for  the  expenses  of  a  costly  and  prostrating  war 
that  had  been  carried  on  for  five  years.  The  amount  of  the 
indemnity,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  payment,  remained  to 
be  fixed.  “  Though  these  facts  were  well  known,  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  memorandum,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
them,  and  in  which  the  debt  of  Paraguay  of  every  description 
is  stated  at  213,335/.,  were  accepted  as  correct  and  put  before 
the  public.”  This  being  so,  further  comment  in  detail  on 
certain  other  extraordinary  statements  also  to  be  found  in  the 
“  memorandum  ”  in  question  is  unnecessary. 

A  loan  of  1,000,000/.  bein^  a  large  transaction,  the  Messrs. 
Waring  formed  a  syndicate,  into  the  terms  of  which  we  need 
not  enter,  mth  Mr.  Albert  Grant  and  Mr.  Samuel  Lain^;  and 
the  united  eflbrts  of  these  gentlemen  finally  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  entire  1,000,000/.,  always  at  a  premium,  and 
occasionally  at  as  high  a  premium  as  17 All  this  time,  of  course^ 
the  price  was  being  “  kept  up  ”  by  repurchases.  As  soon,’ 
however,  “  as  the  whole  loan  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  the  price  of  the  stock  graduaUy  fell.  Thus,  in 
Octoner  1872,  it  had  reached  20  discount,  in  July  187^ 
45  discount,  and  in  July  1874  the  100/.  bond  was^  quoted 
at  12/.”  We  need  only  add  that  “  interest  and  sinking^  fund 
for  two  years  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  itself, 
and  similar  payments  in  respect  of  the  years  1873-74  were 
made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  loan  of  1872,  hereafter  referred 
to.  Except  from  this  source  no  funds  have  been  provided  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  to  the 
bondholders.”  It  is  in  short  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  old  story  of  a  worthless  security,  or,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Wariug's  phrase,  a  “  speculative  investment,”  forced  to  a  sham 
price  by  sham  dealings,  and  kept  alive  for  a  brief  period  by 
sham  payments  of  interest  and  a  sham  sinking  fund.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  recollect  that,  in  Mr.  Waring’s  opinion, 
Paraguay  would  at  once  pay  her  interest  if  we  sent  a  gun¬ 
boat  to  Asuncion  to  collect  it.  Meantime  the  State  is  ungrate¬ 
fully  suing  that  gentleman  for  some  8,500/.,  being  the  amount 
of  his  premiums  over  and  above  the  issue  price. 

lu  May  1872,  before  the  sums  retained  in  England  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  loan  of  1871  were  exhausted, 
a  second  loan  was  brought  out  bv  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fleming 
and  Co.  for  2,000,000/.  Its  Iiistory  is  in  the  main  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  first  loan,  and  the  prospectus 
is  equally  remarkable  as  a  work  of  art,  stating,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  public  lands  of  Paraguay  are 
worth  “at  a  low  valuation,”  35,000,000/.  sterling.  This  state¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  observes,  “  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  a  report  ‘required  in  the  official  letter  of  the  General 
Under-Secretary,  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,’  dated  May  30,  1871,  in  which 
the  entire  value  of  these  lands  is  estimated  at  10,380,000/.”  It 
was  not,  however,  little  matters  such  as  these  that  made  the 
loan  a  comparative  failure.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  quite  as  well  as  the  first  loan,  had  it  not  been  that  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  operations  for  making  its  price,  ill- 
natured  people  beoan  to  say  awkward  things  about  Honduras. 
Don  Carlos  Gutierrez’  magnificent  scheme  of  a  loan  (a 
15,000,000/.  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-railw^  had 
been  precipitately  withdrawn,  and  there  was,  Mr.  ^eming 
pathetically  assures  us,  “  great  distrust  at  the  time  of 
every  South  American  loan,  and  a  regular  row  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  against  all  South  American  Stocks.”  Und« 
the  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  suspension  of  public 
confidence,  the  loan — wffiicli  was  issued  at  85/.  and  was  to  be 
accounted  for  at  73/. — fell  somewhat  flat.  In  fact,  562,200/. 
only  was  definitely  placed.  This  amount,  however,  Don 
Maximo  Terrero  “considered  satisfactory,  having  regard  to 
the  ditiiculties  which  had  presented  themselves,  and  the 
depression  of  the  market,”  and  he  accordingly  assured  the 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Fleming  of  his  own  “  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  ”  and  of  the  “  equal  approbation  ”  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  C)f  any  “  approbation  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
bondholders  the  Report  makes  no  mention.  Nor  is  this 
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surprising  when  the  concluding  statement  of  the  Committee  is 
taken  into  account : — **  The  total  indebtedness  of  Paraguay 
upon  both  loans  at  the  present  time  is  about  l,500,000f.  No 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  payments  on  account  of  interest 
^  and  sinking  fund  was  provided  by  the -Government  of  Para- 
^  guay,  but  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  themselves.  Since  these  funds,  so  set  apart,  have  been 
exhausted,  no  payment  on  account  of  interest  or  sinking  fund 
has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay.” 

All  that  imparts  liveliness  to  this  dull  record  of  “  finance  ”  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  which  is  given  with  a 
vivacity  that  goes  far  to  account  for  that  eminent  gentleman’s 
high  commercial  position.  Mr.  Grant,  who  modestly  dis¬ 
claims  the  epithet  “  great,”  and  who  would  **  never  have 
touched  ”  the  loan  at  all  if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  pro¬ 
spectus  was  untrue,  is  of  opinion  that  to  charge  a  guinea  for 
a  fivo'shilling  hat  would  be  “rather  strong,”  but  sees  no 
reason  why  the  public  should  be  informed  that  they  are  buying 
at  80/.,  or  even  more,  what  a  syndicate  has  purchased  at  (UZ 
Mr.  Grant  is  also  averse  to  having  the  arrangements  of  con¬ 
tractors  and  syndicates  “  advertised  from  the  housetop,”  and  is 
of  opinion  that,  “  if  you  were  to  have  everything  done  under  a 
glass  case,”  very  little  business  indeed  would  be  done  at  all. 
Upon  this  “impression”  of  Mr.  Grant’s  the  Committee  makes  a 
very  keen  comment  “  It  was  stated  to  your  Committee,”  the 
Report  runs,  “  that  if  a  law  were  passed  making  the  action  of 
syndicates  public,  it  would  drive  all  transactions  in  public 
loans  to  foreign  countries.  Your  Committee  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  these  are  the  only  terms  on  which  the  profits 
arising  from  such  loans  can  be  retained  in  England,  they  will 
be  too  dearly  earned  at  such  a  price.”  Meantime  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Waring  is  that  there  is  “a  very  great  probability” 
that  Paraguay  will  ultimately  discharge  all  her  liabilities. 
Indeed,  he  “  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  not  grow  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  other  Republics  in  the  River  Plate.” 
Mr.  Fleming,  somewhat  more  cautiously,  “  hopes  that  Para¬ 
guay  may  yet  attain  a  good  position.”  The  hope  in  question  j 
does  that  gentleman  great  credit,  and  the  bondholders 
generally  are  understood  to  sympathise  with  it. 


MEDICAL  ADDRESSES. 

The  opening  of  a  new  session  at  the  London  hospitals  has 
been  signalised  by  the  usual  display  of  introductory  addresses. 
At  each  of  these  given  schools  one  of  the  staff  has  made  a 
ceremonial  commencement  of  the  year  by  discoursing  on  things 
in  general  to  the  students.  Technical  and  professional  as  such 
utterances  are  bound  to  be,  they  are  by  no  means  without 
interest  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the 
spirit  of  medical  education  in  these  days.  A  high  authority, 
it  seems,  has  declared  that  in  a  few  years  medicine  will  cease 
to  be  considered  a  liberal  profession.  A  glance  at  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  persons  in  responsible  charge  of  medical 
students  should  enable  us  to  see  whether  this  gloomy  prophecy 
is  likely  to  be  verified  or  not.  The  addresses  of  this  year 
labour,  to  be  sure,  under  one  great  disadvantage.  The  lecturers  j 
seem  to  have  been  oppressed  with  a  general  inability  to  find 
anything  to  talk  about,  and  the  spirit  of  the  performances  was 
as  of  things  which  had  to  be  done  somehow,  and  had  better  be 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  world  of  generalities  in 
medicine  appears  to  be  exhausted.  The  lecturers  plaintively 
bewailed  the  want  of  anything  new  and  the  publication  of 
revious  addresses  anticipating  what  they  might  otherwise 
ave  said.  One  rollicking  gentleman  tells  his  hearers  that  both 
he  and  they  might  find  better  occupation  in  a  day’s  shooting 
than  in  an  introductory  lecture,  and  then,  by  way  of  something 
to  fill  up  the  time,  discusses  the  interesting  question  of  the 
wages  ot  medical  men.  We  should  be  sorry  to  take  orations 
thus  inspired  as  characteristic  of  the  present  tone  of  medical 
education.  The  lecturers  evidently  look  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  a  bore,  and  we  may  be  ^uite  sure  that  the  students  take  very 
much  the  same  view.  Still,  even  as  ornamental  and  useless 
preliminaries  to  the  real  business  of  the  year,  these  introduc¬ 
tory  addresses  ought  to  show  us  at  least  how  medical  students 
and  their  teachers  regard  the  work  of  their  great  profession. 

When  Dr.  Gregory  asserted  that  medicine  would  soon  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  profession  he  was  probably  thinking 
less  of  the  conduct  of  medical  men  than  of  the  methods  of 
medical  education.  We  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  contended 
for  a  moment  that  doctors  in  these  days  are  less  honourable  or 
more  ignorant  than  their  predecessors  in  any  previous  age.  On 
the  contrary,  the  professional  tone  of  medical  men  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  risen  in  our  own  time,  and  by  dint  of  more  stringent 
supervision  the  doors  of  the  profession  have  been  closed  upon 
Ignorance  and  quackery.  No  professional  credentials  are  more 
twst worthy  than  those  of  the  young  doctor.  By  the  fact  of 
his  qualification  we  can  be  more  certainly  assured  of  his  possess¬ 
ing  at  least  a  minimum  of  capacity  and  knowledge  than  we 
can  be  in  the  case  either  of  a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer.  And 


yet  one  cannot  read  the  speeches  of  the  hospital  teachers  with¬ 
out  being  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  remark  about  the  dege¬ 
neration  of  the  profession.  Their  tone  is  business-like  and  pro¬ 
fessional  rather  than  literary  or  scientific.  The  best  of  the 
addresses  deal  directly  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  doctor’s 
career,  and  the  wprst  of  them  never  rise  above  the  level  of  fees 
and  appointments.  There  seems  to  be  very  littlo  etlort  to 
turn  the  immense  resources  of  medical  science  to  account  in 
mental  culture.  No  profession  can  very  well  supply  from  its 
own  subjects  the  materials  for  a  liberal  education.  The  prac¬ 
titioner  whose  sole  mental  food  has  been  the  literature  of  his 
profession  can  only  be  raised  by  qualities  resembling  genius 
Irom  the  intellectual  condition  of  a  tradesman  or  a  drudge. 
But  if  any  profession  might  claim  to  be  independent  of 
^neral  culture,  to  have  within  itself  the  elements  of  a 
liberal  education,  it  is  surely  that  of  medicine.  It  has  as 
its  basis  the  whole  region  of  physical  science,  with  its  mag¬ 
nificent  discoveries  and  its  inspiring  methods.  The  absence 
of  literary  graces  in  men  trained  in  physical  science  alone  is  a 
thing  we  might  expect  and  pardon,  but  we  should  look  at 
least  for  the  accuracy  and  precision,  for  the  independence,  and 
the  disinterested  love  of  truth  which  belong  to  the  character  of 
the  scientific  student.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  reading 
these  hospital  addresses,  that  science  by  itself  is  nothing,  and 
that  the  trade  of  killing  and  curing,  and  being  well  paid  for  it^ 
is  all  in  all.  So  far  as  the  liberality  of  the  profession  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  might  as  well  be  occupied  with  the  hewing  of  wood 
and  the  drawing  of  water.  Dr.  Barnes,  the  lecturer  at  St. 
George’s,  says  of  medical  study — that  is,  the  study  of  biology 
and  physics,  directed  to  a  practical  application,  the  health  and 
happiness  of  man — “  that  it  constitutes  an  education  superior 
to  that  pursued  by  any  other  profession.  It  is  superior  in  the 
range  and  precision  of  its  knowledge ;  it  is  superior  as  an 
organon  for  the  training  of  the  intellect ;  it  is  not  inferior  in 
the  formation  of  the  higher  moral  attributes.”  All  this  may 
be  granted  without  hesitation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  out¬ 
side  medicine,  there  is  very  little  prolessional  education 
in  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer,  and  yet,  regarded 
as  a  liberal  profession.  Medicine  is  notoriously  inferior  to  the 
Church  and  the  Bar.  What  lawyer  or  churchman  would 
think  of  resting  the  liberal  character  of  his  profession,  os  De. 
Barnes  would  do,  on  the  excellence  of  its  professional  train¬ 
ing?  Even  granting  Dr.  Barnes’  assumption  that  medical 
study  in  itself  constitutes  an  education,  we  fail  to  see  in  these 
professional  addresses  any  consciousness  of  those  high  qualities 
to  which  he  lays  claim.  His  own  address — one  of  the  best, 
by  the  way — is  a  singular  study  of  law  and  legislation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  practising  sui'geon.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  that  vague  language  about  law  which  Mr.  Austui  used  to 
denounce  as  “jargon,”  but  the  essay  in  the  main  is  an  attack 
on  the  indifference  of  Judges,  juries,  and  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses.  Still  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  students  conscious  of  their  “  higher  public 
duties,”  and  so  far  is  conspicuous  for  its  merit.  One  might 
read  most  of  the  other  addresses  without  discovermg 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  the  young  farriers  studying 
veterinary  science  at  the  College  in  Camden  Town.  One 
“scientific”  lecturer  discusses  cremation  like  an  old  woman. 
Another  grumbles  because  his  wages  are  only  saveu  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  day.  With  such  teachers,  what  can  we  expect 
the  students  to  be  ? 

The  real  blot  was  hit  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  lecturer  at  St 
Thomas’s,  when  he  lamented  the  unfortunate  gap  between 
the  old  Universities  and  the  profession  of  medicine.  “  Medical 
students  did  not  always  take  an  adequate  view  of  their  owa 
position,  and  a  little  more  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  belongs 
to  the  students  of  English  and  foreign  Universities  might  be 
of  considerable  service.”  Mr.  Payne,  indeed,  tried  to  show 
that  in  its  connection  with  the  physical  sciences,  medical 
training  might  be  matle  of  great  value  as  a  liberal  education. 
We  quite  agree  with  him,  but  we  fail  to  see  any  signs  of  such 
a  thing  in  the  London  medical  system,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  that  system  is  a  mistake.  There  is  quite  an  un¬ 
necessary  divorce  between  the  great  training  schools  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  profession  of  medicine.  Even 
if  medical  students  cannot  afford  to  give  as  much  time 
to  liberal  education  as  young  lawyers  and  parsons  do, 
they  would  still  gain  much  by  having  a  few  ^ears  of 
academical  life,  the  old  Universities  have  grievously 
neglected  their  duty  towards  this  important  profession. 

In  a  few  months  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
deeming  their  mistake.  If  the  heads  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  care  anything  about  its  character,  they  ought  at  once  to 
lay  their  case  before  the  persons  charged  with  the  re-distribu¬ 
tion  of  University  revenues.  It  is  from  their  connection  with 
the  Universities  that  Law  and  the  Church  derive  much  of 
that  social  influence  which  Mr.  Payne  desiderates  for  the 
medical  profession.  Hitherto,  or  at  least  lately,  doctors  have 
hardly  been  educated  men.  The  beneficence  of  their  profee- 
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flion  ought  to  give  them  immense  influence,  and  their 
scientific  training  should  make  them  the  leaders  in  the 
enlightenment  of  society.  Of  course  they  have  also  great 
temptations  to  acquiesce  in  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  the 
time,  but  we  believe  they  yield  to  them  more  easily  than  men 
of  higher  intellectual  spirit.  Probably  no  profession  or  trade 
in  the  world  makes  so  little  use  of  its  best  opportunities. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SWINDLING. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  an  extraordinary  career  of  fraud  was 
temporarily  checked.  A  quondam  tailor’s  son  from  Oxford, 
one  James  Ilitchmnn,  and  a  partner  with  him  in  a  cleverly 
concocted  system  of  swindling,  named  Arthur  Richard  Stenson, 
the  precious  pair  rejoicing  in  at  least  a  dozen  aliases,  were  then 
sentenced  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  to  12  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labour.  The  facts  disclosed  at  the  trial,  and  in 
an  antecedent  publication  (entitled  One  Thousand  Pounds 
Reward  ”)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  livens,  showed  an 
amount  of  ability  on  the  part  of  James  liitchman  wliich,  had 
it  been  applied  to  honest  endeavour,  would  almost  certainly 
have  enriched  him,  and  in  the  sequel  proved  that  fraud  had 
been  reduced  to  a  science.  Quitting  his  nstive  place  while  yet 
in  his  teens,  and  shaking  himself  free  from  the  cuttings  and 
loose  ends  of  his  father’s  shopboard,  be  sought  to  scale  Par¬ 
nassus  ns  the  author  of  sickly  verse  and  doubtful  prose,  entitled 
“  The  Immortal,”  and  “  Music,  Paintings,  Poetry,  and 
Flowers.”  The  Mendicity  Society  came  upon  bis  track  in 
18()8,  when  ho  bad  changed  his  name  from  James  liitchman 
to  Percy  Vernon  de  Montgomery,  and  his  appeals  “  to  the 
kind-hearted  ”  to  purchase  copies  of  his  works,  lend  him 
money,  provide  him  with  employment,  or  forward  postage 
stamps  in  acknowledgment  of  his  poetic  genius,  were  for  the 
first  time  exposed  in  the  Society’s  report  for  that  year. 
Journalists  whose  editorial  experience  extends  back  10  or 
17  years  still  remember  their  frequent  receipt  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  Montgomery  of  contributions  to  their  waste¬ 
baskets  ;  and  one  distinctly  recollects  his  impressive  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  late  discovery,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  inheritor  of 
a  title  of  nobility,  and  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Viscount 
de  Montgomery.  As  a  begging-letter  writer  he  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation  that  success  could  not  be  looked  for  to  an 
extent  that  w'ould  justify  his  continuance  in  that  pursuit  exclu¬ 
sively  ;  accordingly,  while  not  abandoning  a  resource  which  had 
served  him  tolerably  well,  upon  the  whole,  in  an  untitled  char¬ 
acter,  the  fictitiousViscount  became  the  subject  of  adivineaflla- 
tus,  announced  his  readiness  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of 
popular  evangelisation,  and,  giving  bis  time  and  services  freely 
for  the  salvation  of  perishing  thousands,  threw  upon  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  epistles  the  onus  of  furnishing 
the  great  costs  out  of  pocket  of  his  crusade  against  infidelity 
and  irreligion. 

In  1800,  however,  a  happy  thouglit  seems  to  have  flitted 
across  his  brain.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  number  of  newspapers.  The  lir.-t  of  these,  the  Jresl  Lon-l 
don  Advertisin',  was  issued  on  March  3,  1800,  and  was  printed 
and  published  from  that  time  until  June  10  following  by 
James  AVakeham,  of  4  Redford  Terrace,  Kensington.  “  Mr. 
Wakeham  states”  {vide  Mr.  Evans’s  pamphlet)  “  that  he  was 
ordered  to  print  only  400  copies  of  the  first  number  of  Janies 
Ilitchnmu’s  West  London  Advertiser  {ior  vilnoii  a  circulation  of 
10,000  was  *  guaranteed  '),  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
^screpancy,  and  of  being  required  to  convert  the  same  paper 
into  a  number  of  pretended  local  journals  by  altering  the  title, 
he  gave  up  the  printing  of  it.”  Mr.  Evans  was  misled.  No.  1 
had  a  “  guaranteed  circulation  ”  of  10,000  copies  per  week ; 
Nos.  2  to  8  bore  an  increase  of  5,000  in  the  guaranteed  weekly 
circulation ;  No.  0  enjoyed  a  “  gratuitous  ”  circulation  of 
10,000,  besides  an  extensive  sale ;  and  this  continued  to  No.  12, 
Nos.  1.3  to  10  liaving  simply  a  “circulation  ” — not  e.xplicitly 
guaranteed — of  10,000  per  week.  The  Chelsea,  Limltco,  and 
Jirompton  Advertiser  from  the  same  office  on  the  same 

dates,  with  precisely  the  same  matter  (only  the  title  being 
changed),  and  with  the  same  advertised  circulation,  although 
a  single  ream  of  paper  more  than  sufficed  for  the  production  of 
both  journals  and  sundry  others  of  a  similar  character,  AVith 
the  publication  of  No.  10  the  printer  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
an  advantage  in  the*  knowledge  he  had  of  the  systematic 
swindling  of  liitchman,  alias  the  A’iscount.  He  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  no  more  than  an  employes  share  of  the  profits,  and 
quarielled  W’ith  his  employer  because  the  latter,  returning  his 
threats  of  exposure,  would  concede  nothing  further.  Mr. 
AA  akeham  thereupon  protluced  a  rival  jouinal,  in  almost 
exact  facsimile  of  the  first,  and  dubbeil  it  the  Ifest- 
£nd^  Advirttsir  \  but  the  enterprise,  audacious  as  Hitcb- 
inan  s  own,  came  to  an  untimely  end  on  September  22, 
]«50,  having  survived  only  13  weeks.  Meanwhile,  the 
West  lArndoti  Adverttser  nnd  its  Chelsea  shadow  were  issued,* 
from  No.  17  onward,  by  AVilliam  M.  Mansfield,  of  103  Cheap- 


side  ;  from  No.  46  (January  12, 1861A,  by  John  Chisholm,  of 
2  Bretten  Terrace,  Chelsea;  from  No.  67  (March  30),  by 
James  Steinhardt,  of  38  New  Street,  Knightsbridge ;  from 
No.  74  (July  27),  by  Percy  Montgomery,  of  New  Street;  and 
from  No.  82  (September  21),  by  Richard  Land,  of  6  Young 
Street,  Kensington.  An  extension  of  the  business  was  made 
by  the  issue,  on  April  6, 1861,  of  a  fictitious  Paddington  Advsr^ 
tuer,  two  numbers  of  which  bore  ^the  imprint  of  James 
Steinhardt  (P  liitchman);  16  numbers  following  with  the 
name  of  John  AVilson,  and  No.  19  (August  17)  being 
printed  and  published  by  James  AVilson,  of  119  Edgware 
Road ;  the  impressions  difl'ering  only  in  title  and  imprint  from 
those  of  the  West  London  and  Chelsea  Advertisers.  The  com¬ 
plicity  of  Land  in  the  several  frauds  began  early,  and  was  of 
long  continuance,  the  file  copy  for  January  19,  1861,  having 
the  pencilled  inscription  upon  the  front  page,  ‘*To  be  given 
to  Land  by  Montgomery’s  direction.”  There  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  initial  publications  of  both  the  West  London*^ 
Advertiser,  printed  by  James  AVakeham  for  the  proprietor,  and 
the  Weit-End  Advertiser,  printed  by  James  Wakeham  for 
himself— namely,  that  “  to  ensure  the  widest  possible  publicity 
to  advertisements,  the  proprietors  of  this  paper  have  copies 
left,  every  week,”  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  “  at  the  chief  houses  in  the  districts  named.”  After 
this,  the  invention  of  “  constant  readers  ”  for  inaugural 
impressions  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  stale  device. 

Mr.  Land’s  printing-ofiice  was  in  1863  removed  to  Silver 
Street  and  Marshall  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Regent  Street. 
From  that  fashionable  locality  appeared  the  London 
and  Provincial  News,  the  West  London  Times  (in  which 
the  Advertiser  was  absorbed),  and  a  bundle  of  begging 
letters  signed  by  Richard  Land,  soliciting  pecumary 
assistance  for  A’iscount  de  Montgomery,  as  a  person  of  broken 
fortune,  who  was  then  “  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life.”  Two 
years  subsequently  these  papers  had  given  birth  to  a  progeny 
of  18  pretended  local  and  class  journals  representing  Ken- 
nington,  Camberwell,  Clapham,  and  South  London;  Ken¬ 
sington,  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  AA'estminster,  Bayswater,. 
Brompton,  Paddington,  and  West  London ;  Stratford  and  East 
London  ;  Islington  and  North-west  London  ;  providing, 
apparently  (by  arrangement  of  titles  at  least),  for  the  general 
punlic  by  the  Weekly  Telegraph,  and  for  the  City  by  the  London 
Commercial  Times.  In  1866  there  were  eight  additions  to  the 
list,  including  a  Brighton  Express,  a  Public  Companies'  Journal, 
a  London  Advertiser,  a  Mercantile  Express,  a  British  Journal, 
and  a  City  Gazette,  all  advertised  as  old-established  journals, 
circulating  extensively,  and  as  being  the  only  papers  in  the 
most  important  districts  of  London,  supplied  to  Royalty,  «&c.,  &C., 
and  seen  by  tens  of  thousands,  proving  the  papers  good  ad¬ 
vertising  media.  In  1867  the  number  was  reduced  to  20, 
and  the  old-established  journals  comprised  some  new  candi¬ 
dates  for  advertisement  orders,  such  as  the  Chronicle,  the 
Weekly  Herald,  the  General  Observer,  the  City  Gazette,  the 
Lotidon  Examiner,  the  Weekly  Standard,  the  Neics  of  the 
Week,  the  World,^i\\e  Saturday  Guardian,  the  Empireytho 
Mercury,  and  the  Albion.  These  were  all  announced  in  the 
name  of  P.  Montgomery,  of  66  Coleman  Street,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  them  being  repeated  for  three  succeeding  years 
in  *  Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Directory,’  and  editorial  notices 
being  olfered  of  articles  advertised.  AATth  sundry  changes  of 
names  th"  so-called  local  new’spapers  were  continued  in  the 
name  of  R.  Land  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Chdsea  Newi^in  Marl¬ 
borough  Road  so  late  as  1871.  In  this  year,  however,  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  other  schemes  of  the  gang.  The  papers  were 
not  to  be  purchased  ;  they  secured  a  large  quantity  of  insurance 
ollice  advertisements,  and  the  extraordinary  proceeding  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Abraham  Goold,  of  Oxford  Street,  of  advertising 
in  the  Times  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  lor  copies  of  them ;  a 
guinea  being  ollered  for  single  copies  of  one  week’s  issues  of 
20  penny  London  uew'spapers  advertised  a.s  having  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  and  two  guineas  being  offered  for  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  local  London  new'spapers.  The  guinea’s  worth 
was  forthcoming.  Tlie  reward  of  two  guineas  was  never 
claimed.  The  whole  of  these  papers  w'ere  found  referred  to  in 
a  prospectus  sent  out  by  Hamilton  and  Co.,  publishers  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  who 
were  proved  to  be  liitchman  and  Stenson.  The  same 
Protean  gentlemen  were  Abbott  and  Co.,  Mr.  Longman,  Mias 
Alexander,’nndLady  Scott;  wholesale  patent  medicine  vendors, 
advertisers  of  recipes  for  securing  healtii,  wealth,  and  happiness, 
newspaper  proprietors,  general  publishers,  London  correspon¬ 
dents,  advertisementcoiitractors,  beggiiig-letterwritera,  andcon- 
coctors  of  au  impudent  conspiracy  to  force  the  sale  of  Viscount 
de  Montgomery’s  works  by  means  of  fictitious  orders  addressed 
to  country  booksellers,  ilitchinau  had,  by  bis  assumption  of 
a  title,  gained  a  wife,  and  by  the  profits  of  his  frauds  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  Wordsworth’s  seat  at  Rydal  Mount,  and 
to  possess  himself  of  sundry  articles  at  the  sale  of  Dickens  s 
household  effects  at  Gad’s  Hill.  Nemesis  followed  swiftlv  at 
his  heels.  Through  all  his  devious  paths  Mr.  Evans  tracked  him 
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steadily ;  and,  prompted  by  his  own  public  spirit,  Mr,  Goold 
became  the  prosecutor  of  the  Lady  Scott  swindle,  epjoying 
the  satisfaction  of  procuring  judicial  patronage  for  the  sham 
Viscount,  and  the  privilege,  which  a  grateful  public  was  fully 
content  to  leave  him,  of  paying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
costs. 

With  the  incarceration  of  the  swindlers  they  may  be 
assumed  to  have  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  the  public. 
Bichard  Land,  indeed,  still  published  the  Chehea  Nexc8\ 
enlarging  his  borders,  he  took  premises  in  the  King’s  Road,  but 
with  whose  money  no  one  appears  to  know,  no  suspicion  of 
partnership  with  his  former  employer  disturbing  local  patrons. 
Stenson,  cnanging  from  Arthur  Richard  to  Robert  Crooks,  was 
heard  of  in  1874  as  Crooks  and  Co.,  advertisement  contractors, 
of  2  Montpelier  Street,  Brompton,  and  being  identified  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  civil  suit  in  the  Court  of  Exchecjuer,  he 
elected  to  take  a  nonsuit  to  evade  further  inquiry  into  his 
conduct.  A  circular  sent  to  newspaper  proprietors  in  January 
1874  is  interesting,  however,  in  connection  with  some  other 
circulars,  letters,  lists,  and  papers  which  the  writer  has  recently 
and  with  some  painstaking  acquired.  Crooks  and  Co.  state : — 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  you  every  week  the  following, 
either  of  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  your  journal : — A  London  letter,  written 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  London  daily  press,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  every  facility  for  obtaining  exclusive  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  An  article  on  gardening,  by  the  celebrated  horticulturist, 
Mr.  G-.  M.  F.  Glenny.  ...  A  Paris  letter.  .  .  .  Reviews  of  books 
and  magazines,  by  one  of  the  chief  reviewers  of  the  literary  jour¬ 
nals,  whose  criticisms  are  highly  valued  and  quoted  by  authors  and 
publishers.  An  American  letter,  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Any  matter  of  importance  will 
be  telegraphed  regardless  of  cost.  You  can  have  one  or  all  of  the 
above  letters  or  articles  every  week.  We  require  no  cash  payment 
for  them,  only  advertising  space.  .  .  .  These  advertisements  would 
prove  ...  an  inducement  to  other  advertisers.  By  accepting  our 
offer  {which  would  not  cost  you  anything)  you  would  save  a  great 
amount  of  editorial  labour  and  expense.  .  .  .  Should  you  require  a 
London  office  for  your  newspaper,  we  can  give  you  one  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  among  the  chief  publishers. 

On  October  1, 1874,  was  deposited  with  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  the  Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  London  News¬ 
paper  and  Advertising  Company,  Limited.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  2,000/.,  divided  into  200  shares  of  10/.  each. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Company  is  established  are  to  print, 
publish,  and  advertise  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  periodicals, 
journals,  almanacks,  circulars,  prospectuses,  and  reports  of  public 
companies;  to  carry  on  the  business  of  English  and  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  and  to  contract  with  advertisers  for  the  insertion 
of  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  any  other  means  of  publicity ; 
to  supply  literary  articles,  correspondence,  reviews,  and  political  in¬ 
formation  to  provincial  newspaper  proprietors ;  to  purchase  the 
copyright  of  books,  journals,  magazines  and  pamphlets,  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  publishers,  booksellers,  and  newsagents  ;  to  act 
as  factors  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  goods  of  every  description,  re¬ 
ceived  from  advertisers  hy  way  of  barter  for  the  insertion  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  ;  to  act  as  receivers  in  London  for  the  accounts  of  news¬ 
paper  proprietors ;  and  the  doing  of  all  such  other  things  as  are 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

Seven  names  were  registered  for  seven  shares,  making  a 
nominal  subscribed  canitsd  of  70/.  The  disparity  between  the 
nominal  share  capital  and  the  nominal  subscription,  together 
with  the  limitation  of  liability  of  members,  renders  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  know  somewhat  of  the  persons  whose  names  are 
registered.  They  appear  to  be : — C.  Fitzgerald,  Acacia  House, 
Mortlake,  of  no  occupation;  J.  Rickaby,  Surrey  Square, 
accountant ;  G.  Broadbent,  Colliewood  House,  Merton,  con¬ 
tractor;  Arthur  Hedley,  Quayside,  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  metal- 
broker  ;  C.  F.  Grosvenor,  6  Landseer  Road,  Holloway,  brick 
agent ;  James  Thomas,  46  Southampton  Buildings,  llolborn, 
accountant;  Henry  Thompson  Campbell,  40  Southampton 
Buildings,  law  clerk. 

Curiosity  becoipes  more  eager  when  one  discovers  in  the 
Veopl^s  Advocat^waA.  (without  the  proprietor’s  approval  or  cog¬ 
nisance^  in  the  South  London  Chronicle  of  Saturday,  October  2, 
1875,  tne  announcement  that — 

A  SYNDICATE,  working  a  private  professional  ad¬ 
venture,  with  small  outlay,  no  risk  and  exceptionally 
large  bonuses  on  successful  speculations,  are  prepared  to 
admit  additional  members,  holding  50/.  bonds,  which  pay 
10  per  cent,  interest  and  average  50  per  cent,  bonus. 
Redeemable  in  two  years. — Application  to  be  made  to 
James  Thomas,  Esq.,  46  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. 

No  one  of  the  seven  names  is  sufficiently  known  to  proprietors 
of  newspapers  to  command  excessive  confidence  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  desirable  to  learn  more  than  the  names 
and  official  residences  of  James  Thomas  and  Henry  Thompson 
Campbell. 

The  writer  heard  awhile  since  of  a  newspaper  called  the 


Lmdon  Review,  and  he  at  once  denied  its  exi.stence.  He  was 
■assured  that  it  did  exist,  and  that  nothing  at  all  was  set  in 
tjrpe  for  it;  and  remembering  the  Liberal  review  of  that 
name  with  which  he  was  associated  as  an  occasional  con¬ 
tributor  eleven  years  ago,  and  recalling  the  subsequent  in¬ 
corporation  of  that  Lond^  Revieio  with  the  Kvaminer,  he  felt 
more  assured  that  his  denial  was  correct.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  brought  to  him  a  copy  of  No.  105,  Vol.  III.,  for  ^turday, 
July  31,  1876,  price  3<f . ;  an  examination  of  which  showed 
that  three  and  a-half  pages  consisted  of  advertisements, 
stereotyped  in  blocks,  and  twelve-and-a-half  pages  were  filled 
with  general  stereotyped  news.  The  imjprint  set  forth  that  it 
was  Printed  and  published  at  the  Office  of  the  London 
Review,  46  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London  ;  ” 
the  appearance  of  the  entire  sheet  stamped  it  indelibly  with 
the  impress  (as  printers)  of  the  National  Press  Agency, 
106  Shoe  Lane.  Tne  office  seems  to  have  been  at  27  Northum¬ 
berland  Street  in  1874 ;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
^ear  it  has  been  in  Southampton  Buildings ;  a  suspicion  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  swindle  was  becoming  the  subject 
of  a  second  hunt,  may  have  induced  a  change  of  miarters,  for  the 
office  may  now  be  found  at  26  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
after  a  brief  interregnum  passed  by  the  editor  **  in  the  country,’* 
and  by  the  second  person  in  the  affair  in  daily  calls  for  letters  at 
Campbell’s  Law  Agency.  That  a  copy  of  the  paper  could  not  be 
purchased ;  that  Campbell’s  Law  Agency,  which  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  identified  with  the  Syndicate  and  the  Revisxo,  could 
give  no  information  of  any  place  where,  or  any  manner  in 
which  copies  might  be  bought ;  that  no  name  of  editor, 
printer,  or  publisher  appeared ;  and  that  so  large  a  quantity  of 
advertisements  was  obtained  for  the  publication,  served  to 
whet  the  determination  to  arrive  at  some  definite  solution  of 
the  mystery.  Fortunately  the  writer  possessed  American 
credentials,  and  the  mistake  of  assuming  him  to  be  a  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  was  pardonable.  If  he  could  not  ascertain  whose 
property  the  London  Review  was,  he  could  at  least  entangle  its 
conductors  in  correspondence,  receive  from  them  generous 
offers  of  commissions  upon  any  business  transactions  he  might 
have  with  them,  and  obtain  copies  of  their  circulars.  **The 
Lemdon  Review^'  he  found,  “  is  edited  by  a  popular  nuthon 
whose  works  have  passed  through  many  Mitions,  and  received 
the  patronage  of’’  two  crowned  heads,  eight  Imperial  and 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Pope,  an  Archbishop,  a  brace  of  Chan¬ 
cellors,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  four  Bishops,  and 
“  most  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  eminent  authors  of 
the  day ;  ”  but  an  overweening  m^esty  withheld  the  name  of 
the  author  and  the  titles  of  his  books.  The  editor  of  the 
London  Review,  dating  from  the  office  of  the  journal  and  of  the 
London  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Company,  offers  special  < 
and  highly  advantageous  facilities  for  provincial  advertise¬ 
ments,  being  London  Correspondent  for  many  of  the  journals 
named  in  bis  list,  and  engages,  without  any  reservation  before¬ 
hand,  to  puff  whatever  shall  be  advertised,  both  in  the  London 
Review  and  his  London  Letter ;  but  copies  of  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  are  strewn  with  a  niggardly  hand.  The  list  is  none 
the  less  accessible,  as  the  editor  and  the  company  will  perceive 
when  they  glance  down  the  subjoined  titles : — 


Alston  Herald 
Barrow  Weekly  Times  ✓ 
Barnsley  Times 
Bath  Argus 
Bedworth  Guardian  ‘■ 

Berwick  Journal 
Berwickshire  News 
Birkenhead  Guardian 
Bolton  Weekly  Guardian  ► 
Brackley  Observer 
Brighton  Gazette^ 
Burton-on-Tront  Express 
Central  Somerset  Gazette  • 
Cheltenham  Express 
Cheltenham  Telegram 
Cheltenham  Telegraph. 
Chudleigh  Express 
Denton  News 
Doncaster  Free  Press  •- 
Dundalk  Herald  ^ 

Dry  brook  and  Cinderford  Journal 
Falkirk  Herald  >. 

Folkestone  Free  Press 
Foresters’  Free  Press 
Greenock  Herald  - 
Halifax  Times  i 
Hawick  Express  • 

Hexham  Courant  < 

High  Peak  News 
Horbury  Express 
Horbury  Free  Press 
Isle  of  Ely  Gazette 
Isle  of  Wight  Express 
Llangollen  Advertiser 
Llanidloes  Telegraph 


Drayton 


Luton  Times 
Lydney  Observer 
Marlborough  Journal 
Monmouth  Chronicle 
Monmouth  Telegraph 
Newport  and  !^rket 
Aavertiser 
Newport  News 
Norfolk  Herald 
Normanton  Free  Press  ■ 

North  and  South  Shields  Gazette 
Northern  Ensign 
Nuneaton  Chronicle. 

Orsett  Observer 
Perth  Courier  ✓ 

Preston  Chronicle  4 
Kadnorshire  Observer  • 

Redcar  News 

St.  Helen’s  Advertiser  • 

South  Wales  Press . 

Staffordshire  Times  ^ 

Sussex  Coast  Mercury 
Swansea  Herald 
Teignmouth  Gazette 
Teviotdale  Record 
Tredegar  News  J 

Ulverston  Mirror 
Wakefield  Free  Press 
Walthamstow  Chronicle 
West  Middlesex  Advertiser 
Weston-super-Mare  Gazette 
Whitehaven  Herald 
Wood  bridge  Reporter 
Workman’s  Advocate . 

YDydd 

b 
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That  the  name  of  the  ghostly  editor  is  discoverable  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  request  for  a  deluded  advertiser’s 
recommendation  of  papers  in  which  to  advertise  elicits  a 
reference  to  “Vernon  de  Montgomery,  46  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane :  London  lievieto  Office.” 

And  here  new  light  breaks  in.  Crooks  and  Co.  and  Stenson 
do  not  appear  by  name,  or  names,  as  shareholders  or  members 
of  the  Syndicate  “  operated  ”  by  James  Thomas ;  but  the 
Syndicate  and  the  London  Review  are  one,  and  the  splendid 
oners  that  were  made  by  Stenson,  as  Crooks  and  Co.,  from 
Montpelier  Street,  Brompton,  are  fulfilled  by  the  Editor  of 
the  London  Revieiv.  An  “  American  Letter  ”  is  compiled  by 
the  application  of  scissors  to  Galignant’e  Messengerj  and  a 
dainty  dish  of  “  Gossip  of  the  Clubs,”  now  about  attaining 
the  eightieth  week  of  its  age,  vamped  up  in  the  same  manner, 
is  sent  weekly  to  “above  50  infiuential  journals;”  both 
matters,  and  sundry  leaders  that  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
composed,  having  6een  re-set  in  type  by  John  C.  Durant,  of 
21  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  whose  “General  Press 
Agency  ”  was  a  feeder  to  the  London  Review  Syndicate. 
Durant  for  some  time  inserted  the  fictitious  American  letter  in 
the  South  London  Chronicle^  to  spare  himself  the  payment  of 
one  or  two  shillings  to  the  National  Press  Agency  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  stereotyped  matter.  Next  it  is  discovered  that 
Thomas  Rees  andCo.,of52  Chancery  Lane,  the  former  solicitors 
for  James  Hitchman,  alias  Montgomery,  aUas  de  Montgomery, 
alias  the  Viscount  de  Montgomery,  alias  Hamilton  and  Co.,  alias 
Longman,  alias  Abbott  and  Co.,  alias  Miss  Alexander,  alias  Lady 
Scott,  &c.,  &c.,  are  the  solicitors  to  the  Syndicate,  and  solicitors 
to  the  London  Revieiv^  and  that  in  their  professional  char¬ 
acter  they  guarantee  the  perfect  good  faith  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  their  new  clients,  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  as  I*ercy  Montgomery  formerly  went  bail  for  himself 
as  Hamilton  and  Co.,  while  the  Campl^lls  of  the  law  agency, 
46  Southampton  Buildings,  are  as  modest  as  the  editor  of  the 
London  Review.  GraduMly  but  surely  the  ciedit  of  thB  new 
company  is  giving  way  with  provincial  newspaper  proprietors. 
More  than  one  name  might  be  mentioned  among  tnem  of 
ersons  who  have  accepted  stereotyped  blocks  from  Northum- 
erland  Street  or  Southampton  Buildings,  and  fail  to  recover 
the  price  stipulated  for  their  acceptance.  [More  than  one 
banking  house,  more  than  one  great  firm  (whose  name  in 
any  paper  would  most  surely  bait  the  “  trap  for  advertisers  ”) 
can  bo  proved  to  have  been  lleeced,  and  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  fact.  In  the  provinces^  who  knows,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  London  Revieiv  is  circulated  only  to  the  extent  of 
single  copies  forwarded  to  the  advertisers,  that  it  cannot  be 
bought,  that  the  tender  of  threepence  for  a  copy  is  par¬ 
ried  by  the  inquiry,  “  Who  sends  you  P  ”  and  the  remark, 
“  It  is  not  sold — a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
you  leave  ” — a  promise  that  is  never  performed  ?  The  genius 
of  swindling  has  been  so  highly  cultivated  that,  in  spite  of  a 
slight  falling  oil' in  the  success  of  the  “professional  adventure,” 
some  new  resource  can  always  be  devised  to  atone  for  the 
slackening  of  business  in  any  special  direction.  A  fictitious 
daily  journal  is  a  novelty,  but  the  thing  exists.  It  drew  its 
first  breath  as  the  Daily  Express  on  September  23,  but  the  air 
of  the  city  is  prejudicial  to  its  health  ;  it  is  not  to  be  bought 
at  the  farcical  publishing  office  of  Thomas  Heslope  Howe, 
6  Catherine  Street;  it  contains  the  National  Press  Agency’s 
stereotyped  matter  (always  on  hand  for  any  enterprise)  and 
the  London  Review'* s  advertisements  bodily  ;  and  at  least  four 
numbers  have  been  struck  otf  during  the  past  fifteen  days.  Of 
Thomas  H.  Howe  the  writer  would  guardedly  state  that  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  the  letters  he  has  received  from  the 
editor  of  the  London  Review  are  in  the  handwriting  of  James 
Hitchman,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  organised  scheme  of 
fraud  of  more  gigantic  proportions  than  any  with  which  his 
name  was  formerly  identified.  Carefully  abstaining  from 
comment,  the  writer  has  given  simply  a  narrative  of  facts, 
qpite  unvarnished,  and  as  full  as  it  may  be  prudent  at  the 
present  stage  to  render. 

John  T.  Dexter. 


LITEEATUHE. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  General  U'.  T,  Sherman.  By  Uimself.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Loudon  :  King  and  Co. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  great  books,  there  is 
a  temporary  as  well  as  a  permanent  element  in  General 
Sherman’s  memoirs,  and  for  the  moment  the  former 
seems  the  more  likely  to  ensure  their  success  with  the 
reading  world.  The  reputation  of  General  Sherman 
and  of  General  Grant  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  belong 
entirely  to  history ;  the  latter,  more  particularly  as 


actual  President  and  a  possible  candidate  for  a  third, 
term  of  office,  is  especially  subject  to  be  affected  by 
publications  relating  in  any  way  to  his  professional 
character,  or  his  share  in  the  glorious  termination  of 
the  great  Civil  War.  As  was  to  be  foreseen.  General 
Sherman’s  publication  has  been  dragged  from  the  region 
of  history  into  the  region  of  politics,  and  made  tha 
theme  of  vehement  controversy,  principally  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  discouraging  General  Grant’s  pretensions  to 
a  renewal  of  office.  With  these,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
we  are  in  entire  sympathy^  so  far  as  the  question  of  tha 
third  Presidential  term  is  concerned.  Such  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  office,  magnanimously  repelled  by  Washington, 
should  never  have  been  sought  by  his  inferior  successors. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  much  more  high-minded  and 
pure-handed  official  than  General  Grant,  it  could  only 
be  tolerable  as  the  alternative  to  the  still  more  fatal 
disasters  of  the  wreck  of  the  common  school  system,  or 
a  breach  of  financial  faith.  If  General  Grant  can  mako 
it  appear  that  his  re-election  is  the  sole  specific  for  such 
political  disorders,  he  may  yet,  as  on  the  last  occasion, 
compel  the  support  he  would  have  been  unable  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  •  Discussions  on  the  strictly  military  portion  of 
his  career  have  meanwhile  no  bearing  on  political  issues, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  General  Sherman’s  book, 
admirable  in  every  other  respect,  should  be  unfortunate 
in  the  period  of  its  appearance ;  that  it  should  have  been 
so  ill-timed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  represented  as 
ungenerous  criticism  upon  an  old  comrade  in  stress  of 
politics  ;  a  coadjutor,  too,  whose  ungrudging  recognition 
of  Sherman’s  uninterrupted  career  of  success  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  had  to  all  appearance  run  his  head 
against  a  stone  wall,  must  ever  rank  as  a  bright  example 
of  generosity  and  unselfishness. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  General  Sherman 
has  intended  General  Grant  any  mischief ;  we  are 
very  sure  that  any  apparent  reflection  upon  the 
latter  in  his  volumes  has  been  enormously  ex¬ 
aggerated  for  party  purposes ;  and  we  consider  him 
perfectly  justified  in  his  reclamation  of  the  conception 
of  the  great  march  which  has  immortalised  his  name. 
General  Grant,  indeed,  never  claimed  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  have  been  done  by  indiscreet 
panegyrists  on  his  behalf.  In  one  point  of  view 
the  question  is  perfectly  idle.  The  importance, 
of  breaking  through  the  Confederate  territory  by  an 
advance  from  the  north-western  base  of  operations  on 
the  Ohio  to  the  sea,  thus  cutting  the  Confederacy  in 
two,  and  severing  the  connection  between  Richmond 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  could  have  escaped  no  one. 
It  was  an  element  in  MacClellan’s  “anaconda”  strategy, 
it  was  implied  in  every  attempt  of  the  Northern  armies 
to  force  themselves  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  real  question  is  not  who  conceived  the  obvious 
notion  of  the  march  to  the  sea,  but  who  discerned  tho 
critical  moment  when,  casting  aside  the  caution  which 
had  marked  the  movement  in  its  early  stages,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  an  apparent  temerity,  founded  in  truth  on  a 
shrewd  calculation  of  the  adversary’s  weakness.  Sher¬ 
man  makes  it  clear  that  the  honour  of  this  brilliant 
move  belongs  to  him.  Atlanta  was  occupied  on 
August  31.  For  nearly  six  weeks  Sherman  remained 
inactive,  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  advancing  further 
from  his  base  of  operations,  dependent  as  he  was  for 
all  supplies  upon  a  single  line  of  railway.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  his  opponent.  Hood,  was  fairly  engaged  in  his 
unfortunate  attempt  to  get  into  his  rear,  thus  removing 
the  force  in  front  of  him  which  had  so  long  obstructed 
his  movements,  Sherman,  with  the  inspimtion  of  genius, 
instantly  discerned  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  old  base  altogether,  to  plunge  boldly  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  and  emerge  upon 
the  sea-coast,  taking  up  a  new  base  at  a  position  where 
the  axe  could  be  effectually  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  apparently  audacious  but  in 
reality  very  safe  movement  was,  as  his  despatches  show, 
fully  resolved  upon  by  him  on  October  9 ;  the  necessary 
consent  of  the  Washington  authorities  did  not  reach 
him  until  October  16.  It  also  appears  that  after  the 
capture  of  Savannah  General  Grant  did  not  at  first  rise 
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to  the  conception  of  the  second  great  march,  the  move 
overland  northward  from  Savannah  to  Richmond,  the 
military  importance  of  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  celebrated  “  march  to  the  sea,”  is  estimated  by 
Sherman  himself  as  ten  to  one.  Grant  proposed  to 
transfer  Sherman’s  troops  from  Savannah  to  Richmond 
by  sea,  and  Sherman  himself,  though  w’e  cannot  distrust 
his  assurance  that  he  disapproved  of  the  movement, 
appears  to  have  offered  no  remonstrance.  Whether, 
however,  upon  his  own  second  thoughts,  or  from  the 
advice  of  General  Halleck,  Grant  almost  immediately 
altered  his  purpose,  and  the  northward  march  was 
undertaken  and  carried  out  with  an  ease,  a  celerity,  a 
unity  of  design,  and  a  superabundance  of  success  un¬ 
paralleled  in  military  history  between  the  days  of 
Napoleon  and  the  days  of  Moltke. 

In  addition  to  his  imputed  reflections  on  General 
Grant,  Sherman’s  memoirs  contain  many  other  things 
calculated  to  ruffle  the  sensitiveness  of  military  self¬ 
esteem.  These  censures  are  in  truth  not  very  severe, 
and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ill-natured ;  they  are 
usually,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  more  than 
balanced  by  the  cordiality  of  the  writer’s  encomiums 
upon  fitting  occasion  ;  and  would  frequently  have 
almost  escaped  notice  but  for  his  capital  merit  of 
military  frankness  and  bluntness.  As  it  is  they  must 
arouse  a  considerable  number  of  small  collateral  con¬ 
troversies,  which  will  for  a  time  divert  attention  from 
the  substantial  merits  of  General  Sherman’s  book. 
When,  however,  the  latter  has  fairly  taken  its  permanent 
place  in  military  history,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  ranked 
among  the  great  books  of  the  world  in  its  especial 
department.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  performer  of 
great  actions  should  also  be  the  narrator  of  them,  when 
the  narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  deed.  Such  is 
the  case  here ;  the  General  tights  his  battles  over  again 
with  hardly  less  alacrity  than  he  gained  them,  and  the 
very  blemishes  of  his  style  serve  to  bring  the  writer  more 
vividly  before  us.  Terse  and  energetic,  yet  not  exempt 
from  digressions ;  homely,  yet  enlivened  by  flashes 
of  picturesqueness  ;  artless  and  often  ungrammatical, 
yet  dignified  by  force  of  sturdy  independence  ;  his  dic¬ 
tion  aptly  pourtrays  the  Western  type  of  character,  and 
intensifies  our  impressions  of  the  abrupt,  nervous, 
irritable,  yet  crafty  and  sagacious  leader  whose  method 
of  warfare  was  so  distinctively  individual,  who,  more 
than  any  other  man  engaged  in  that  gigantic  contest, 
communicates  the  impression  of  innate  genius  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  rule  and  precedent.  Such  mastery,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  would  only  have  been  possible  to  one 
in  fact  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  war.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  Sherman  was  most  efficiently  served,  and 
would  frequently  have  been  at  an  utter  loss  but  for  the 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  his  engineers  in  particular. 
The  extraordinary  resource  and  inventiveness  of  the 
American  private  soldier,  too,  allowed  things  to  be  done 
which  would  hardly  have  been  practicable  in  Europe. 
General  Sherman  is  liberal  of  praise  to  his  troops  and 
subordinates,  and  the  value  of  his  work  is  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  the  official  correspondence  interspersed, 
especially  with  Grant  and  Halleck. 

It  is  characteristic  of  General  Sherman  that  he  should 
commence  liLs  narrative  with,  and  devote  the  first  half 
of  his  volume  to,  episodes  in  his  career,  of  great  personal 
interest  indeed,  but  which  his  readers  hardly  expected 
to  receive  at  his  hands.  He  is  fully  as  circumstantial 
in  detailing  the  incidents  of  his  life  in  California  as  in 
chronicling  his  marches  and  victories,  and  seems  to 
®njoy  the  recollection  of  the  strategy  that  saved  a  bank 
as  much  as  of  that  which  saved  a  nation  The  record  of 
these  Californian  adventures  is  certainly  among  the  most 
amusing  parts  of  his  volumes,  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
gold  fever,  of  the  seething,  turbulent  life  of  the  new 
colony,  and  of  the  truly  American  versatility  with  which 
ofiicers  whose  occupation,  like  Othello’s,  had  forsaken 
them,  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  After  a 
somewhat  exciting  experience  as  a  San  Francisco 
banker.  General  Sherman  became  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Military  Academy,  a  post  which  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  compelled  him  to  resign.  The 


Louisiana  people,  aware  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
his  sympathies  in  the  slavery  question,  had  gene¬ 
rally  expected  him  to  side  with  then,  but  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  national  flag  overpowered  every  other 
consideration,  and  we  soon  find  him  participating 
in  the  momentous  but  ludicrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  a  field  on  which  the  vanquished  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  earned  as  much  honour  as  the  victors,  neither 
having  earned  any.  From  this  period  Sherman’s  his¬ 
tory  is  the  history,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  great 
campaign  in  the  West.  His  sketches  of  the  personages 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  are  generally 
vivid  and  suggestive.  Of  President  Lincoln  he  saw  little, 
but  his  few  reminiscences  are  a  contribution  to  the  accu¬ 
mulating  mass  of  testimony  to  the  President’s  greatness 
and  goodness  which  will  render  Abraham  Lincoln  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  the  national  hero  of  the  nineteenth  as  George 
Washington  is  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Genei^ 
Halleck  is  another  man  who  will  gain  largely  by  this 
publication,  and  the  rather  as  he  is  not  singled  out  for 
special  praise.  He  appears  not  more  the  soldier  than 
the  sagacious  clear-headed  statesman,  whose  advice, 
military  and  political,  rests  on  a  foundation  of  massive 
good  sense,  and  as  a  model  of  patriotic  unselfishness. 

The  value  of  the  English  edition  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  excellent  map,  not  belonging  to  the  original,  but 
which  Messrs.  King  and  Co.  have  judiciously  caused  to 
be  supplied  from  another  quarter. 

MR.  MACLEOD’S  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Principles  of  Economical  Philosophy.  Bjr  Henry  Dunning 

Macleod.  Second  Edition.  Volumes  One  and  Two.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  first  edition,  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  second,  that  Mr.  Macleod  believes  that 
he  has  revolutionised  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Aut  Gcesar  aut  nulltis  is  his  avowed  maxim ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Macleod  would  feel  that  he  had  missed 
his  mark  if  his  work  was  pronounced  at  all  inferior  to 
the  classical  works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  With¬ 
out  prejudging  these  modest  claims,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  book  might  have  been  compressed  into  a  fourth 
of  its  present  size.  If  Mr.  Macleod  was  not  so  fond  of 
controversy  as  he  is ;  if  he  hastened  to  develop  his 
theories  instead  of  loitering  in  a  dilatory  fashion,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  re-explaining;  if  he  eschewed  needless 
digressions,  the  narrative  would  proceed  far  more  swiftly 
than  it  does,  and  the  whole  of  these  novelties  might  be 
expressed  in  a  few  chapters.  Mr.  Macleod  has  no  mercy 
to  an  antagonist.  He  must  refute  and  again  refute. 
Not  content  with  killing  an  adversary  once,  he  must 
kill  him  over  again.  Then,  another  fault  sadly  fatal  to 
conciseness  is  a  love  of  digression,  which  exhausts  it-  • 
self  in  vague  purposeless  schoolboy  eulogy  of  Bacon, 
angry  attacks  on  Comte,  rambling  discussions  on  the 
true  mode  of  scientific  investigation,  poetical  and  familiar 
scraps  from  the  Latin  authors,  a  great  deal  of  citation 
from  the  ‘Institutes’  and  ‘Digest,’  and  discussions,  in¬ 
teresting  but  discursive,  of  points  of  English  law.  We 
hope  that,  in  justice  to  himself,  as  well  as  in  mercy  to 
his  readers,  he  will  some  day  or  other  publish  a  brief 
abridgment  of  his  economical  theories. 

Mr.  Macleod  is,  as  we  have  stated,  at  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  belief  that  he  has  discovered  much  which  it 
behoves  mankind  to  know.  Wo  learn  from  his  pages 
directly  and  indirectly  that  in  his  opinion  he  has  revo¬ 
lutionised  the  science  of  political  economy.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  a  study  of  these  volumes  will 
convince  disinterested  persons  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Macleod’s  impression  of  his  achievements.  We  say  this 
in  no  sneering  spirit.  There  are  ingenious  apertpia  in 
the  book.  There  is  the  evidence  of  real  learning  in 
every  page,  and  we  cannot  but  ailmire  the  patience  and 
persistency  with  which,  through  good  and  ill  report,  he 
has  advocated  his  peculiar  doctrines.  It  is  a  book  to 
make  readers  think  for  themselves  ;  and  we  agree  with 
him  in  believing  that  in  regard  to  some  minor  points  he 
has  done  good  service. 

We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  at  length  all  the 
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novelties  contained  in  the  volume.  But  let  us  “  Property  in  a  thing  that  has  been  acquired  is  corporeal 
just  glance  at  a  few  of  the  cardinal  theories,  property,  and  property  in  a  thing  that  is  to  be  acquired 
The  first  alleged  novelty  is  the  theory  of  value.  “  The  is  incorporeal  property  ?’*  Was  a  servitude  or  right  of 
min  of  this  (Ricardo’s)  school  in  England,”  he  says,  inheritance  or  the  right  of  usufruct  necessarily  “pro- 
“ is  owing  to  the  notion  that  labour  is  the  cause  of,  or  perty  in  a  thing  that  is  to  be  acquired?”  Were 
even  necessary  to,  value.”  The  true  theory  is  that  not  the  various  jura  in  re  so  designated  often  accom. 
taught  by  Whatley,  that  “  value  is  the  cause  of,  or  panied  by  present  possession  ?  In  truth,  Mr.  Macleod 
inducement  to,  labour.”.  Now,  without  criticising  the  is  employing  old  terms  to  denote  things  entirely  new, 
somewhat  loose  form  of  this  theory,  we  confess  that  it  a  course  which  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  certain  cir- 
appears  to  us  anything » but  novel.  So  far  as  it  is  cumstances,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  followed  with- 
intelligible,  the  doctrine  that  demand  and  not  labour  is  out  due  warning  and  reason.  We^  should  also  take 
the  cause  of  value  is  scarcely  new.  So  far  only  as  it  is  leave  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Macleod  is  using  accurately 
unintelligible  and  inaccurate  does  it  present  any  or  permissibly  the  negative  sign  when  he  employs  it  to 
novelty.  The  novelty  such  as  it  is  consists  in  teaching  designate  property  that  is  to  be  acquired.  It  is,  of 
that  cost  of  production  does  not  determine  value,  and  course,  the  practice  in  physics,  when  mathematically 
that  “  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply  is  the  treated,  to  apply  the  negative  sign  to  qualities  opposed 
sole  regulator  of  value ;  no  change  in  the  cost  of  pro-  to  and  nullifying  certain  other  qualities.  But  can 
duction  will  make  any  change  in  value  unless  it  is  also  property  to  be  acquired  said  to  be  opposed  to 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  property  that ^ has  been  acquired?  ’  The  true  opposite 
demand.”  This  may  be  a  novel  proposition,  we  own ;  bat  in  logic  and  good  sense,  to  property  that  has  been 
do  facts  warrant  it  ?  Are  they  not  decidedly  against  acquired  is  property  that  has  not  been  acquired, 
it?  We  cannot  be  sure  what  Mr.  Macleod  means  by  whether  it  is  or  is  not  hereafter  to  be  so, 
his  terms,  because  he  does  not  define ;  but  if  he  means  “  When  the  usual  rate  of  interest,”  says  Mr.  Macleod 
that  there  must  be  physically  and  in  point  of  fact  a  in  one  passage,  “  is  3  per  cent.,  it  is  found  that  the  total 
change  in  the  quantity  supplied  before  the  price,  property  in  land  is  worth  about  33  times  its  annual 
he  asserts  what  goes  against  many  familiar  facts,  profits,  and  consequently  32  parts  out  of  33  of  the 
and  the  very  illustration  which  he  gives  is  counter  to  total  property  in  land  is  incorporeal,  the  remaining  part 
his  own  theory.  It  is  rare  and  astonishing  to  find  only  Itoing  corporeal.”  Taking  this  to  be  an  illustra- 
•  set  forth  in  plain  luminous  typ©  fallacies  so  tion  of  tho  use  of  the  terms,  we  find  the  curious  conse- 
crude  as  some  of  those  which  figure  in  Mr.  Macleod’s  quence  that  the  addition  of  minus  or  negative  quantities 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more  charm-  to  positive  or  plus  do  not  diminish  the  value.  Of  coarse, 
ing  than  the  naivete  with  which  he  contradicts  himself,  we  admit  that  in  natural  philosophy  the  negative  sign 
often  in  the  same  page.  A  characteristic  sample  is  does  not  mean  negation  or  non-existence.  But  it  means 
before  us.  “  Nothing  can  be  more  extravagantly  absurd  an  opposite  or  nullifying  effect — it  signifies  something 
than  to  say  tliat  the  products  of  the  earth  owe  their  which  neutralises  the  positive  sign ;  but  in  what  intel- 
value  exclusively  to  labour,  and  that  natural  agents,  the  ligible  sense  do  the  future  rents  of  an  acre  of  land 
sun,  air,  refreshing  showers,  add  nothing  to  their  ex-  neutralise  or  nullify  the  current  year’s  rent  ?  Mr. 
changeable  value.”  Several  sentences,  emphatic  and  Macleod  has  failed,  in  the  protracted  arithmetical  dis- 
floridly  rhetorical,  illustrate  this  unqualified  doctrine,  cussion  introduced  in  the  volume,  to  convince  us  that 
The  docile  reader  has  just  mastered  this  doctrine,  and  there  is  any  appropriateness  drawn  from  analogy  in 
has  learned  to  school  his  ears  to  talk  about  “  the  lolly  ”  employing  the  negative  sign  to  designate  matter  not 
of  Ricardo  and  McCulloch,  when  he  comes  upon  the  necessarily  opposed  to  the  so-called  positive  qualities, 
frank  unqualified  admission,  subversive  of  all  that  has  Mr.  Maclc^’s  ideas  grow  more  carious  when  he 
gone  before — “  Strictly  speaking, .  of  course,  neither  comes  to  the  subject  of  credit.  How  can  a  “  belief  in 
labour  nor  natural  agents  create  value.”  his  (a  man’s)  power  of  earning  future  profits”  be  said 

Our  author  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  “  scientific  to  be  “  opposite  and  inverse  to  the'accumulated  proceeds 
spirit  ”  and  tho  Baconian  method.  He  recurs  to  these  of  his  past  industry  ?  ”  “In  common  language,”  credit 
and  similar  phrases  as  a  musical-box  does  to  certain  may  be  described  as  “  power  of  purchasing,”  but  in 
strains.  He  makes  merry  over  the  errors,  often  imagi-  language  laying  claim  to  accuracy  it  is  the  power  of 
nary,  of  his  predecessors ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  procuring  the  means  of  purchasing.  How,  too,  can  a 
have  been  at  all  struck  by  the  accuracy  of  his  own  quantity  of  stock  or  money  and  the  power  of  procuring 
method.  To  take  one  instance  out  of  scores.  It  is  true,  stock  be  described  as  similar  “  quantities  ?  ” 
as  Mr.  Macleod  triumphantly  says,  that  “  the  history  of  The  second  volume  is  directed  to  an  assault  on 
all  commerce  is  but  too  full  of  examples  of  the  value  of  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent  and  a  survey  of  the  currency 
articles  falling  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  of  question.  In  one  or  two  chapters  he  shows  “the 
mercantile  enterprises  which  never  pay  their  expenses.”  entirely  unphilosophical  nature  of  the  systems  of 
Of  course,  such  is  tho  case ;  but  Mr.  Macleod,  when  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill.”  In  another  he  shows 
writing  tliis  sentence,  must  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  “  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Malthas  on  population 
that  no  writers  have  ever  said  that  the  rule  as  to  cost  rest  on  a  most  manifest  arithmetical  error.”  These 
of  production  applied  to  exceptional  fluctuations  in  sentences  inspire  one  with  great  expectations,  and 
value.  we  turn  with  interest  to  the  promised  exposure.  As 

Wo  take  it  that  the  capital  feature  of  these  volumes  far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  solution  of  these  questions 
is  the  theory  of  credit,  and  by  it  we  do  not  doubt  Mr.  turns  upon  the  undoubted  truth  that,  supposing 
Macleod  would  submit  to  be  judged.  Wo  must  premise  capital  and  actual  profits  to  remain  exactly  the  same, 
that  he  thinks  that  almost  all  former  economists  have  gone  the  rate  of  profit  maybe  enormously  increased  by  the 
astray,  and  have  failed  to  comprehend  arioflit  the  nature  accelerated  rapidity  by  which  profits  are  made ;  and 
of  wealth.  They  do  not  include  certain  kinds  of  incor-  similarly,  if  the  capital  and  actual  profits  remain  the 
pon'al  property.  They  take  no  adequate  cognisance  of  same,  the  rate  of  profit  might  be  immensely  diminished, 
the  enormous  amount  of  credit  which  forms  so  large  a  It  may  be  dulness  on  our  part,  but  we  are  so  obtuse  as 
jwrtion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Wealth  includes  not  to  perceive  that  the  above  sentences  administer  the 
all  “exchangeable  rights,”  and  therefore,  inter  alia^  promised  deathblow  to  the  melancholy  doctrine  of 
credit  And  here  intervenes  a  favourite  distinction.  Ricardo  and  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Malthas.  The 
“  If  we  denote  Corporeal  Property  by  the  Positive  sign,  above  considerations  do  not  destroy  the  truth  that  the 
it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  all  Physical  philosophy  to  rate  of  profit  depends  upon  the  real  rate  of  wages.  It 
denote  Incorporeal  Property  by  the  Negative  sign.”  Here  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Macleod  here  wins  a  victory  over* 
art'  sevenil  remarkable  ^sumptions.  Mr.  Macleod  is  fond  imaginary  antagonists.  There  is  always  an  implication 
of  employing  legal  distinctions  and  terminology,  and  he  of  some  period  of  time  in  all  discussions  of  tho  rate  of 
is  here  reviving  the  distinction  of  Roman  Law  between  profil^  and  these  writers  may  have  laid  themselves  open 
corporeal  and  incorporeal  rights.  But  would  the  civi-  to  misconstruction  at  tho  hands  of  one  who  does  not 
liaus  have  admitted  the  accuracy  of  his  definition —  perceive  that  w^hich  will  be  patent  to  most  persons. 
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Probably  Mr.  Macleod  will  say  that  of  his  many 
strong  points  his  strongest  is  hie  doctrine  of  cnrrency. 
We  turn  to  it ;  and  we  must  at  once  say  that  he  makes 
havoc  with  a  good  many  respectable  fallacies  with  which 
are  associated  the  name  of  Lord  Overstone.  His  criticism 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  is  in  many  respects  really  de¬ 
structive  ;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  his  principle 
that  the  true  way  to  prevent  the  dangerous  efflux  of 
gold  from  the  country  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount. 
As  to  his  proposal  to  resort  to  “  expansive”  measures 
in  times  of  crises,  we  may  not  quite  agree  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  he  recommends 
liberal  discount  in  seasons  of  commercial  alarm,  but  in 
substance  he  is  right.  His  dictum  that  “  there  must 
be  some  source  with  the  power  of  issuing  undoubted 
credit  to  support  solvent  houses  in  times  of  monetary 
panics,”  states  a  truth  in  a  striking  form. 


MR.  TROTTER’S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

Hitiory  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  L.  J.  Trotter,  Author  of  ‘  Studies  in  Biography,’  *  A  Sequel 
to  Thornton’s  “  History  of  India,”  ’  &c.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge. 

Mr.  Trotter  has  written  a  popular  history  of  India,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  has  written  it  with  fairness  and  can¬ 
dour.  The  book  would  have  been  entirely  free  from 
sectarianism  if  the  occasional  attacks  on  Rome  had  been 
omitted.  Mr.  Trotter’s  diction  is  lucid,  and  he  prides 
himself  on  preferring  words  of  English  origin  to  those 
of  Latin  extraction  ;  but  Mr.  Trotter,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  school,  carries  this  preference  too  far.  It 
is  a  crime  to  deliberately  pauperise  a  language.  Mr. 
Trotter  uses  the  word  “  outlook  ”  for  “  prospect ;  ”  but 
the  word  “  prospect  ”  is  a  very  good  word,  and  it  does 
not  convey  quite  the  same  meaning  as  “  outlook.”  Mr. 
Trotter’s  book  is  pleasing  to  read,  and  the  narrative  is 
seldom  dull ;  but  it  contains  many  blunders,  which 
prevent  it  from  being  a  work  of  substantial  value. 
These  errors  prove  that  the  author  has  not  the  sound  i 
and  critical  judgment  requisite  to  test  the  materials 
that  he  has  gathei'ed. 

Indian  history  divides  itself  into  three  periods — Hindu, 
Mussulman,  and  British,  but  each  period  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  and  overlaps  the  other.  We  cannot 
understand  the  history  of  the  British  dominion  if  we 
know  not  by  what  it  was  preceded.  Mr.  Trotter  rightly 
says  **  there  is  no  real  break  in  Indian  history  from  the 
era  of  the  Vedas  until  now.”  He  begins  his  history  with 
the  Vedas.  But  the  time  has  surely  come  for  the 
writing  of  a  pre-Vaidic  history,  a  work  which  would 
give  us  a  connected  account  of  the  local  as  well  as  tribal 
precursors  of  the  Vaidic- Aryans  and  their  cromlech¬ 
building  predecessors.  The  non- Aryan  tribes  have  been 
divided  into  two  heads — 1.  The  Kolarian,  or  those  who 
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anco  of  slumber  into  a  short  time  before  he  set  out  for 
his  rambles  in  the  Boulonnais.  His  humour  is  so  genial 
and  sprightly,  and  his  eye  for  amusing  and  interesting 
features  so  keen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pity  him.  He, 
plays  with  ideas,  words,  and  quotations  with  the  ease  and 
abandon  of  a  healthy,  active  student  taking  holiday. 
His  fancy  takes  the  most  agile  and  unexpected  leaps, 
such  as  from  French  pigs  to  the  English  Liberal  party, 
from  turkeys  to  conscripts,  from  French  ballads  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  A  purist  in  wit  might  take  exception  to 
some  of  his  puns  and  quibbles  ;  indeed.  Lord  Chesterfield 
would  probably  have  said  hard  things  of  them,  but  we 
aver  that  the  truest,  most  agreeable  wit  is  the  artless, 
reckless  outpouring  of  any  nonsense  that  comes  upper¬ 
most.  The  feeling  of  a  refined  scholar  whoso  tongue  is  not 
tied  by  fear  of  jeopardising  his  reputation  for  talent  is 
generally  j)referable  to  studied  exhibitions  of  wit  thick¬ 
set  with  moU  true  to  all  the  canons  of  critical  taste. 

The  sleepless  one  has  a  young  companion  gifted  with  a 
large  appetite,  whom  he  calls  “  the  Indifferent,”  and 
makes  the  butt  of  much  delicate  raillery.  The  elder 
does  not  invariably  get  the  best  of  it,  though  he  bears 
his  reverses  bravely  and  records  them  candidly.  He 
was  utterly  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  cook  two  chops 
in  a  minute  by  burning  newspaper  under  some  patent 
tin  apparatus  ;  but  retired  in  excellent  order,  covering 
his  retreat  by  the  following  sage  reflections,  suggested 
by  the  impracticability  of  his  plan : — 

“  I  hope  you  will  take  warning  by  our  failure,”  I  said.  “  Of 
course,”  said  the  Indifferent ;  “  I’ll  take  care  you  don’t  bring  raw 
mutton  chops  out  again  for  lunch.”  “  Indifferept,”  said  I,  “  I  was 
about  to  be  didactic ;  your  remarks  savour  of  ribaldry.  There  are 
in  the  present  day  many  persons  who  have  a  favourite  dish  which 
they  would  fain  see  *  cooked  in  a  minute,*  and  whoso  fuel  is  for  the 
most  part  paper.  I  am  afraid  that  their  chops  will  not  be  cooked 
more  rapidly  than  ours.  There  are  those  who  regard  London  as  a 
suburb  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  who  would  abolish  the 
Corporation  of  London  with  all  the  City  companies  to-morrow,  and 
who  would  offer  any  aggrieved  parties,  in  full  compensation,  a 
season  ticket  to  the  Albert  Hall.  These  little  pupils  of  the  School 
of  Art  and  Design  will  not  have  their  scheme  ‘  cooked  in  a  minute.’ 
There  are  those  who  would  inflict  on  the  poor  an  enforced  abstinence^ 
and  leave  to  the  rich  the  monopoly  of  excess.  They  begin  at  tl^ 
wrong  end.  Temperance  will  never  flourish  in  the  cottage  until 
sobriety  reigns  supreme  in  the  hall.  The  universal  caudle  cup  of 
gruel  for  the  million  may  one  day  be  palatable,  but  it  won’t  be 
*  cooked  in  a  minute.’  And  there  are  those  who,  by  expostulation, 
mild  or  otherwise,  would  convince  all  Homan  Catholics  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  their  country.  I  fancy  that  the  Ultramontanes,  be 
the  expostulation  ever  so  wise,  will  not  be  *  cooked  in  a  minute.’  So 

also  there  are - ”  “  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,”  said  the 

Indifferent,  biying  his  hand  on  mine,  “  but  you  had  better  pull  up 
now,  for  here  conies  the  chops  !  ” 

The  whole  chapter  which  ends  thus  is  worth  quota¬ 
tion.  Few  men  could  draw  such  inspiration  from  a 
French  pig  fair  as  did  our  author  when  he  “  stood  on 
the  hill  (above  Femes)  and  gazed  on  the  by  no  means 
Pacific  Ocean  of  pigs.” 

The  French  pig  does  not  die  at  home ;  in  fact,  he  does  not  die  at 
all — he  merely  goes  to  the  fair.  For  a  time  he  grows  and  waxes 
in  his  stye,  lie  “  broadens  slowly  down,”  as  Mr.  Tennyson  says, 
and  from  week  to  week  the  children  admire  his  expanding  sides. 
Suddenly  some  fine  morning  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  rises 
early  and  goes  to  the  fair.  The  children  take  leave  of  him.  .  .  . 
In  the  evening  he  comes  back  again,  very  much  altered — very  much 
smaller — in  fact,  quite  a  little  pig.  The  children  do  not  recognise 
him  at  first,  but  at  last  they  perceive  that  it  is  their  old  friend, 
sublimated  by  some  process  known  only  in  fairs,  and  purged  of 
that  muddy  “  vesture  of  decay  ”  which  “  did  grossly  hem  him 
in.”  .  .  .  Thus  in  ancient  Egypt  Apis  succeeded  Apis,  and 
no  worshipper  was  the  wiser ;  and  thus  the  long  line  of  occupants 
of  each  French  pig-stye  is  “  one  and  indivisible.” 

Those  of  a  more  serious  aud  utilitarian  spirit  will  be 
interested  by  the  comparison  in  the  eighth  chapter  and 
elsewhere  between  FVench  agriculture  and  horticulture 
and  our  system,  showing  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
our  neighbours.  In  the  ecoles  primaires  and  the  ecoles 
normales  the  French  peasants  are  practically  taught 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Consequently  their 
“  gardens  are  made  to  produce,  from  season  to  season, 
a  variety  of  vegetables  fit  for  a  rich  man’s  table.”  Mr. 
Scudamore  “  must  declare  that  in  many  visits  to  Covent 
Garden  I  have  never  seen  savoys,  or  endive,  or  leeks, 
or  lettuces,  or  cauliflowers,  so  fine  as  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  little  ganleners  who  are  attached  to 


the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  that  the  last  votaries  of 
Buddha  were  expelled  from  India  and  the  worshippers 
of  Siva  were  triumphant.  This  triumph  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  Sankha  Acharya,  the  great  apostle  of 
Siva,  A.D.  900. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  a  branch  of  the* 
Semitic  race  conquered  the  Aryans,  but  we  must 
reserve  our  remarks  on  the  Mahomedan  and  English 
periods  for  another  article. 

Mr.  Trotter  sometimes  makes  statements  which  are 
open  to  argument.  He  states,  “  Java  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Yavanas :  the  Javan  of 
Scripture,  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  history.”  It  is  true 
that  in  Sanskrit  writings  Yavana  (not  Yavana)  is  used 
for  the  lonians,  but  the  term  is  also  applied  generally 
to  any  race  of  the  far  West.  He  also  states  that  the 
Ydvadas  were  the  apparent  forefathers  of  the  Jats ;  to 
this  opinion  Tod  and  Wilson  both  seem  to  incline. 
Colonel  Tod  also  holds  strongly  to  the  idea  of  connecting 
the  Jats  with  the  Geta3,  Goths,  or  Indo- Scythians.  Sir 
W.  Elliot  refers  to  the  traditionary  legends  of  the  Jats 
which  assign  Ghuzni  as  their  original  seat,  the  very 
spot  which  was  occupied  by  the  Yu-ti  or  Yuechi  in  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era.  On  this  subject  there  is  a 
valuable  note  by  Professor  Cowell  in  Elphinstone’s 
‘  History  of  India.’ 

In  the  chapter  on  Civilisation  of  Aryan  India,  Mr. 
Trotter  states  “  it  is  certain  that  the  spicery  borne  by 
Arab  traders  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  came  from 
Indian  marts.”  In  Genesis  xxxvii.  25,  we  read  “  Ish- 
maelites  come  from  Gilead  with  their  sfMcery,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.”  Now  the 
word  spicery  here  denotes  not  spicery  in  general,  but 
gum  tragacanth,  and  myrrh  is  for  ladanum,  and  both 
are  as  common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  in  India. 


THE  DAY  DREAMS  OF  A  SLEEPLESS  MAN. 

The  Day  Dreams  of  a  Sleepless  Man.  By  Frank  Ives  Scudamore, 
Esq.,  C.B.  London :  Griffiths  and  Farran.  1875. 

One  of  Mr.  Scudamore’s  amusing  recipes  for  curing 
sleeplessness  is  to  read  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  contributors  to  that  excellent  periodical  need  not 
be  offended  at  the  ascription  of  this  new  function  to  their 
journal,  as  Mr.  Scudamore  goes  on  to  say,  “  When  I 
want  the  ‘  sober  certainty  of  sleeping  bliss  ’  I  turn  to  the 
Society  of  Arts*  Journal,  and  read  the  reports  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  weekly  meetings — 

And  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull  the  sense.” 

The  discussions  of  any  learned  society,  except  of  the 
Statistical,  which  might  prove  irritating,  would  no  doubt 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  reports  of  the 
sectional  meetings  of  the  British  Association  might  set 
a  Macbeth  a-snoring.  Wo  can  offer  a  new  nostrum  to 
our  wakeful  readers — namely,  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
not  “  an  improving  book  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense,  though 
certainly  not  demoralising.  It  is,  however,  cheerful  and 
interesting  without  being  exciting.  A  series  of  light, 
loosely-connected  chapters  constitutes  an  excellent 
specific  against  insomnia,  more  efficacious,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  than  “  an  improving  book,”  and  Mr.  Scudamore’s 
record  of  his  early  morning  experiences  must  be  a  boon 
to  his  fellow-sufferers.  Wo  have  been  indebted 
for  many  a  tardy  slumber  to  ‘  Tristram  Shandy,’ 

‘  Elia,’  Swift’s  journal,  and  all  kinds  of  light  literature 
devoid  of  complication  or  mystery.  Mr.  Scudamore 
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the  ecoles  primaires  of  the  Bonlonnais.”  We  are 
also  behindhand  in  variety  of  vegetables,  knowing 
nothing  of  “  purslain,”  “mache,  scarole,  scorzonera,’*  or 
**  salsifis  ;  **  bnt  the  black  winter  radish  is  no  stranger, 
and  is  dnly  treated  in  Paxton’s  little  manual  on  kitchen 
gardening.  The  protection  of  small  birds,  to  which 
attention  is  paid  by  French  agricultural  societies,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  by  French  lads,  is  a  very 
important  cause  for  all  who  do  not  wish  the  insect 
genus  to  get  the  better  of  the  animal  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  is  ably  and  humorously  advocated  by  Mr. 
Scudamore.  Apropos  of  insects,  he  has  a  clever  skit  on 
joint-stock  companies.  Schemes  have  before  now  been 
floated  as  absurd  and  as  absurdly  managed  as  “  The 
Arachne  Silk  Company  (Limited),”  whoso  insect-loving 
chairman  feeds  the 

“  many  millions  of  spiders  in  our  employ  not  upon  real  flies  (which 
they  certainly  preferred),  but  on  artificial  flies  carefully  collected 
firom  all  the  fishing-tackle  makers  in  the  kingdom,  and  if  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  cost  of  this  benevolent  but  noble  diet  did  swamp  us  alto¬ 
gether,  then  humanity,  and  not  I,  must  be  blamed.” 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  legendary  develop¬ 
ment  and  variation  in  the  last  chapter.  There  La 
Sainte  Chandelle  of  Arras  is  brought  by  the  Virgin 
to  the  Bishop ;  while  in  the  second  chapter  it  is 
supposed  at  some  remote  period  to  have  fallen  down 
from  heaven.  The  drops  of  wax  from  this  candle  which 
were  taken  to  Desvres  by  Eustache,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
are  only  inconsumable  in  the  second  chapter,  yet  in  the 
last  we  are  told  that  the  water  of  the  barrel  in  which  they 
travelled  coagulated  round  the  precious  drops,  and  that 
the  barrel  was  quite  filled  up  with  a  solid  block  of  wax. 
All  the  chapters,  except  the  sixteenth,  are  reprinted  from 
the  Standard j  the  Scotsman^  and  the  Glasgow  NewSy  and 
the  volume  is  therefore  valuable  as  giving  in  a  compact 
form  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  light  articles  of  English 
journalism.  The  temptations  of  the  correspondent  to 
poetic  description  and  to  excess  of  egotism  are  avoided 
with  equal  judgment,  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  style 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  composition  of  the  articles 
was  a  labour  of  love.  We  have  already  recommended 
the  book  to  the  sleepless,  and  we  can  advise  everybody 
to  read  it  with  equal  confidence. 


A  NOVEL  OF  NORTHERN  LIFE. 

Healey :  a  Romance.  By  Jessie  Fothergill.  London :  H.  S. 

King  and  Co. 

This  novel  fairly  puzzles  us.  The  author  attempts  to 
overawe  us  by  her  great  show  of  learning,  and  spins 
out  three  bulky  volumes  by  references  which  she  evi¬ 
dently  wishes  to  be  considered  erudite.  She  is  ac¬ 
quainted  witli  the  names  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comte, 
Edmund  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  other  notabilities  in 
the  world’s  history,  and  she  quotes  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  devotee. 
When  an  author  can  do  all  this  it  seems  rather,  hard  to 
complain  that  she  does  not  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  pun,  and  is  in  error  in  describing  Marlowe’s  charming 
madrigal,  “  Come  live  with  me,  and  bo  my  love,”  as  a 
sonnet.  But  if  this  seems  hypercritical,  it  is  not  hyper¬ 
critical  to  require  that  before  writing  an  author  should 
know  to  some  extent  how  to  construct  a  novel.  Miss 
Fothergill  can  scarcely  have  done  this,  or  she  would  not 
have  expanded  into  the  whole  of  her  first  volume  facts 
which  might  well  have  been  compressed  into  20  or 
30  pages.  This  fault  is  avoided  in  the  remaining 
volumes  when  too  late,  for  the  reader  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  this  may 
militate  against  his  pleasure  in  the  second  and  third. 
It  is  disappointing,  also,  to  find  the  best  things  in  a 
hook  are  the  headings  to  the  chapters.  It  would  be 
^just  to  Miss  Fothergill  to  say  that  she  evinces  no 
talent :  she  unmistakably  does,  but  she  is  in  the  habit 
far  too  much  of  relying  on  the  writings  of  other  people, 
and  overlays  her  narrative  with  matters  which  are  out 
of  place  in  a  novel.  This  we  desire  to  point  out  to  her, 
as  in  all  probability  we  shall  hear  from  her  again,  and 
under  different  circumstances  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
do  so. 


‘  Healey  *  opens  with  a  slightly  bombastical  proem 
upon  the  variegated  aspect  of  life,  and  then  we  come  to 
the  legitimate  business  in  the  shape  of  a  discussion 
between  Katherine  Healey  and  her  brother’s  manager, 
Abraham  Crier.  The  Healeys  have  largo  coal-pits,  Ac., 
at  Hamerton  in  Lancashire,  and  Crier,  having  been  de¬ 
tected  in  practices  unworthy  of  an  overloc^er  and  a 
gentleman — notwithstanding  his  proclivities  to  Method¬ 
ism — is  summarily  dismissed.  Katherine  treats  him 
as  a  hypocrite.  This  lady,  who  is  the  heroine  of  tho 
story,  is  drawn  as  a  somewhat  ugly  personage,  and  her 
whole  character,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
novel,  has  evidently  been  suggested  to  the  author  by 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  ‘  Shirley.’  With  the  exception,  then, 
that  tho  conception  is  not  very  original,  we  can  acknow¬ 
ledge  some  amount  of  cleverness  in  her  delineation, 
though  the  author  unexpectedly  makes  her  much  more 
attractive  at  tho  close  of  the  story  than  she  appeared  at 
the  commencement.  Wilfred  Healey,  her  brother,  is  a 
man  given  to  scepticism  and  drink,  and  as  regards  the 
former  resembles  his  sister.  Crier,  the  Methodist,  fail¬ 
ing  in  getting  reinstated,  hates  his  late  master  with  a 
bitter  hatred.  A  pretty  girl,  named  Sara  Holden,  who 
works  for  Healey,  is  wooed  by  Crier,  but  scorned  by  her. 
Crier  attempts  to  murder  Healey,  but  is  prevent^  by 
Ughtred  Eamshaw,  his  successor  as  manager  to  the 
works,  and  perhaps  the  best  drawn  character  in  tho 
whole  novel*  Eamshaw  is  represented  as  a  remarkable 
and  Healey  as  a  very  handsome  man,  but  in  describing 
the  personal  appearance  of  both  of  them  the  author  is 
considerably  hampered,  as  they  both  wear  such  thick 
moustaches  that  the  form  of  their  respective  mouths  can¬ 
not  be  seen.  This  seems  to  trouble  the  owner  somewhat. 
Crier,  foiled  in  his  revenge,  finds  out  another  form  in  which 
to  vent  it,  and  at  length  incites  the  workpeople  at  Healey 
— as  the  family  inheritance  of  tlie  factories,  pits,  <ko., 
owned  by  the  Healeys  is  called — to  strike  agamst  their 
master.  Eamshaw  does  what  he  can  to  avoid  serious 
difficulties,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  men  turn  out, 
and  the  works  are  closed.  At  this  time  Healey  is  away, 
but  his  sister  remains  and  shows  a  good  deal  of  useless 
courage  in  braving  the  wrath  of  the  exasperated  men, 
for  which  she  is  reproved  by  Eamshaw,  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  play  the  part  of  a  friend  towards  her,  at  her 
own  special  request.  In  the  meantime,  Sara  Holden 
has  been  wooed  privately  by  Wilfred  Healey,  and  secretly 
married  to  him.  Healey,  who  did  this  simply  to  spito 
Crier  and  prevent  him  from  winning  the  girl,  will  not 
live  with  his  wife,  and  she  is  compelled  to  return  home 
and  pursue  her  avocations  as  usual.  This  she  does  until 
she  is  rendered  desperate  by  her  situation  ;  at  this  iunc- 
ture  she  goes  to  tho  Healeys  and  proclaims  who  she  is. 
Katherine  takes  her  part,  and  the  brother  inhumanly 
turns  them  both  out  of  doors.  W^ e  have  then  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  occupied  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
discarded  young  wife,  and  her  subsequent  death  from  a 
broken  heart.  Wilfred,  who  has  entangled  himself  with 
a  more  charming  girl  from  Wales,  repents  him  of  his 
sin,  and  after  his  wife’s  death  goes  to  tho  Welsh  beaufy 
and  asks  her  if  she  will  marry  him  after  all  that  has 
passed.  She  consents  to  do  so,  and  Wilfred  returns 
home  someAvhat  settled  in  mind.  He  has  not  made 
suflicient  allowance,  however,  for  that  “  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  circumstances  ”  which  tho  author  too  fre¬ 
quently  refers  to  in  the  course  of  her  stoiy.  At  the 
instigation  of  Crier  the  Healey  Mills  are  set  ^  on  fire. 
Wilfred  swears  it  is  Crier’s  work,  and  in  seeking  him 
out  for  the  purpose  of  ‘‘  settling  ”  with  him  for  all  old 
scores  as  well  as  the  new  one,  a  beam  falls  upon  him— 
an  accident  which  proves  fatal  to  him.  The  novel  con¬ 
cludes  with  tho  marriage  of  Eamshaw  and  Katherine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  w’e  have  said  that 
we  do  not  welcome  any  new  recruit  in  literature  whose 
work,  upon  the  whole,  warrants  such  a  welcome  j  and 
we  are  free  to  confess  that,  defective  and  inartistic  as  it 
is.  Miss  Fothergill’s  novel  is  much  superior  to  many 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  read.  We  should  counsel  her  to 
avoid  too  great  a  spinning-out  of  material,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  more  the  habit  of  self-reliance.  After  this  wo 
are  convinced  she  would  produce  work  worthy  of  preser- 
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yation  ;  and  in  these  days — when  the  fraternity  of  novel- 
writers  is  larger  than  any  other  in  literature — this  is  no 
mean  praise. 


our  Indian  Empire  was  extended^  and  no  doubt  many  other 
cases  might  be  adduced  that  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  from 
any  other  history,  but  Captain  Grant  Duff  will  long  remain 


one  of  the  brightest  examples  as  well  for  the  solidity  and  com- 
nleteness  as  the  rapidity  of  his  work.  There  are  ufflv  chanteni 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 


pleteness  as  the  rapidity  of  his  work.  There  are  ugly  chapters 
in  our  acquisition  of  India,  but  there  are  also  bright  ones, 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  modesty  to  ignore. 


In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Grant  Duff  brings  his 
** Notes  of  an  Indian  Journey”  to  a  conclusion.  These  notes 
are  so  unconventional,  informal,  discursive,  so  exempt  from  the 
traveller’s  vice  of  tediousness,  and  full  of  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  information,  that  we  reach  the  end  of  them  with  regret. 
The  notes  of  the  present  instalment  were  made  in  journeying 
by  carriage  and  on  horseback  through  the  interior  of 
Mysore,  throucrh  the  district  lying  between  Trichinopoly 


by  carriage  and  on  horseback  through  the  interior  of 
Mysore,  through  the  district  lying  between  Trichinopoly 
and  Calicut,  part  of  the  projected  route  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  in  the  country 
to  interest  the  traveller,  except  its  natural  features  and 
its  flora.  There  is  a  beautiful  jungle  of  rich  tropical 
yefiretation  at  the  foot  of  the  NeiliAerries,  but  Ootaca- 


yegetation  at  the  foot  of  the  Neil^erries,  but  Ootaca- 
mund  and  its  neighbourhood  seem  to  have  reminded  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  of  the  bleakest  region  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land.  '^Tbe  lake  is  pretty,  and  Australia  has  lent  some 
tolerable  woods ;  but  originally  it  must  have  been  a  hideous 
spot.'  Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  hideous  now.  To 
compare  the.poorer  part  of  the  town  with  New  Pitsligo  would 
be  to  libel  the  architecture  of  that  classic  city,  but  there  is 
just  enough  peat  visible  to  remind  me  of  the  Moss  of  Blyth, 
and  other  equally  charming  tracts  in  my  native  land.”  In  one 
resp^t  only  the  Indian  Blyth  has  an  advantage,  but  that  is  a 
considerable  one :  it  can  cover  its  ugliness  much  faster  when 
it  gets  a  fair  chance.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  had  a  talk  with  a  friend  about  the  artistic  value  of  Hindoo 
writing  in  English.  The  Hindoos  who  have  learnt  English 
have  not  as  yet  written  much  that  is  of  value  apart  from  the 
information  it  conveys,  but  the  lines  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
received  from  his  friend,  and  still  more  those  which  he  quotes 
himself,  are  certainly  full  of  promise.  When  Hindoos  can 
write  as  good  verses  as  the  following,  we  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  great  things  of  them  when  they  are  more  familiar  with 
the  language : — 


!‘My  father  was  an  Aflghan,  and  came  from  Kandahar, 

He  rode  with  NawAb  Amir  Khan  in  the  old  Mardtta  war ; 

From  the  Deocan  to  the  Himalay,  five  hundred  of  one  clan, 

They  asked  no  leave  of  king  or  chief,  as  they  swept  through  Hindusth&n. 


n  My 

mother  was  a  Br&hmani,  but  my  father  loved  her  well, 

She  was  saved  from  the  sack  of  Jaleysur,  when  a  thousand  Hindus  fell ; 
Her  kinsmen  died  in  the  sally,  ao  she  followed  where  he  went, 

And  lived  like  a  bold  Pathani,  in  the  shade  of  a  rider's  tent. 


’Tis  sixty  years  gone  by,  but  still  I  often  dream 

Of  a  long  dark  march  in  the  winter,  of  crossing  the  Jumna  stream ; 

The  waning  moon  on  the  water,  and  the  spears  in  the  dim  starlight, 

As  I  rode  in  front  of  my  mother,  and  wondered  at  all  the  sight ; 

*  And  the  chill  of  the  pearly  dawn  I  Then  the  crash  of  a  sentinel  gun, 

The  gallop  and  glint  of  horsemen  who  wheeled  in  the  level  sun. 

The  shots  in  the  clear  still  morning,  and  the  white  smoke’s  lingering  wreath ! 
Is  this  the  same  land  which  I  live  in,  the  dull  dank  air  that  I  breathe  F  ’* 


From  the  centre  of  Mysore  Mr.  Grant  Duff  travelled 
rapidly  to  Poonah,  and  he  quotes  from  a  Calcutta  newy)aper 
of  thirty  years  back  an  account  of  his  father’s  doings  at  ^tara 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  quotation 
is  useful  and  suggestive  ;  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded 
of  the  marvellous  way  in  which  our  Indian  Empire  was 
acquired  and  held ;  ft  is  a  legitimate  gratification  of  our 
national  pride.  In  1818,  during  the  Mahratta  war.  Captain 
Grant  Duff,  a  young  man  of  eight-nnd-twenty,  was  sent  up, 
with  only  one  European  in  his  company,  to  take  possession  of 
a  country  bigger  than  the  whole  of  Sicily,  full  of  a  warlike 
population,  and  dotted  with  strong  places.  The  mission  of 
the  young  officer  was  to  reduce  the  country,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  a  system  of  government  and  rule  it;  and  he  did 
so,  and  did  it  so  well  that  to  this  day,  when  any  dispute 
relating  to  land  occurs  in  Satara,  an  allusion  to  “  Grant 
Sahib’s  settlements  ”  is  an  end  of  all  strife.  VVe  may  well 
ask  whether  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  the  officers  of 
any  nation  have  shown  such  courage  and  capacity.  This 
young  fellow,  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and  taking 
as  his  guiding  principle  that  he  must  show  the  people  that 
they  need  expect  no  change  but  the  better  administration  of 
their  own  laws,  set  to  work,  hired  irregular  troops,  brought 
fort  after  fort  into  submission  ns  fast  ns  he  could  get  men  to 
take  possession,  surveyed  the  country,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  land  tenures  and  gave  protection  to  the  ryots,  reformed 
the  police  administration  on  a  Mahratta  basis,  constructed 
roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  and,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  transformed  and  revivified  the  whole  poli¬ 
tical  and  juridical  system  of  the  country.  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
quotes  this  as  merely  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which 


We  shall  notice  next  week  Mr.  Hichards’s  paper  on 
<‘The  Church  and  the  Universities.”  It  is  followed  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  by  a  scholarly  paper  by  Professor  Edward 
Dowden  on  Wordsworth’s  prose  works,  which  have  recently 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Grosart,  a  laborious  and  enthusiastic 
antiquarian,  to  whose  industry  students  of  our  literature  are 
much  indebted,  and  whose  venial  fault  of  valuing  little  scraps 
and  odds  and  ends  by  the  labour  he  has  spent  in  getting  at 
them  it  is  not  difficult  to  pardon.  Mr.  Dowden’s  just.attack 
upon  the  prose-poetry  as  a  “  form  of  ostentation  dear  to  the 
vulgarly  ambitious  unimaginative  mind,”  is  at  once  a  surprise 
and  a  relief  to  us,  for  we  confess  we  thought  we  had  seen 
Mr.  Dowden  himself  once  or  twice  among  the  prose-poets, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  excellent  criticaal 
faculties.  Mr.  Dowden  professes  himself  to  have  been 
a  youthful  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  and  his  paper  is  free 
from  the  faults  of  over-elaborate  artificial  writing  and 
remote  insight  which  characterise  his  recently-published 
papers  on  Shakspeare.  The  qualities  which  make  a  man  a 
rapt  votary  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  even  in  his  youth,  are  not 
favourable  to  a  living  apprehension  of  the  passionate  beauties 
and  moving  grandeurs  of  dramatic  poetry.  Mr.  Dowden’s 
very  just  remark — that  “  each  writer  of  high  and  peculiar 
genius,  whose  genius  notwithstanding  fails  to  be  world-wide 
or  universal  as  the  sun,  may  be  said  to  exercise  over  his  readers 
an  election  of  grace  :  one  is  taken  and  another  left  ” — has  a 
wider  application  than  he  seems  disposed  to  give  it.  No  man’s 
genius  is  universal  as  the  sun ;  it  may  be  so  in  the  sense  that 
it  warms  everybody,  but  not  m  the  sense  that  everybody  feels 
its  full  warmtL  The  present  writer  does  not  know  that  his 
own  election  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth  ha^  been  a  matter  of 
grace ;  he  believes  it  has  not ;  he  has  struggled  into  the  ampler 
ether  and  diviner  air  of  Wordsworth,  and  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  among  the  elect,  perhaps ;  but  he  cannot  believe 
that  his  devotion  has  been  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  those 
on  whom  the  choice  of  grace  has  fallen.  For  him  the  sanctum 
has  been  encompassed  with  thorns  and  brambles,  and  though 
his  worship  may  have  gained  thereby  in  intensity,  it  hM  at 
the  same  time  lost  in  the  resentful  recollection  of  the  painful 
barriers  that  had  to  be  passed.  Perhaps  the  elected  by  grace 
and  the  elected  by  fascination  have  no  right  to  criticise  each 
other ;  but  as  outsiders  and  occasional  visitors  to  the  Words¬ 
worthian  temple  we  are  bound  to  say  that  although  we  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Mill’s  to  which  Mr. 
Dowden  objects,  we  are  doubtful  whether  that  which  Mr. 
Dowden  substitutes  will  bear  very  much  better  the  ordeal  of 
close  and  cool  inspection.  Among  other  papers  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  are  remarks  by  Professor  Hunter  on  "  Poor 
Relief  in  Foreign  Countries,”  based  on  the  Reports  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Local  Government ;  and  a  discussion  of  the 
claims  and  peculiarities  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  by  Mr.  George 
Saintabury,  which,  like  all  papers  from  the  same  pen,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  delicious  crispness  and  delicacy  of  expression, 
and  brilliant  and  novel  turns  of  thought. 


The  first  article  in  Blackwood  is  one  of  the  liveliest  of  the 
lighter  articles  in  the  magazines  for  this  month.  Indirectly  it 
suggests  many  grave  reflections.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  a  metropolitan  magistrate  is  enormous.  One  is  disposed  to 
be  lenient  to  their  shortcomings  when  one  thinks  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  difliculties  of  their  task,  the  multitude  of  conflicting 
considerations  which  they  have  to  reconcile  and  harmonise 
into  a  sound  judgment  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  perplexing  nature  of  their  work  reminds  us 
of  the  temptations  it  offers  to  adopt,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  rough  and  ready  rules,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
vigilant  public  supervision  to  keep  the  magistrate’s  faculties 
on  the  alert  and  his  rules  fresh.  A  metropolitan  magistrate’s 
position  is  a  most  trying  one  ;  the  work  requires  men  of  very 
peculiar  and  exception^  constitution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  public  must  be  as  firm  and  pitiless  in  its  scrutiny  of  his 
administration  of  justice  as  he  is  in  his  investigation  of 
offences,  committed  often  by  men  and?  women  who  find  it  as 


hard  to  keep  to  the  straight  paths  of  law  as  he  does  to  keep  to 
the  straiglit  paths  of  justice.  It  is  more,  however,  with  the  light 


than  with  the  grave  side  of  our  police-courts  that  the  writer 
in  Blackwood  deals.  Charles  Dickens,  he  says,  found  much 
material  in  the  little  dramas  that  were  disclosed  before  the 


metropolitan  magistrates,  and  he  justifies  this  by  narrating 
some  cases  which  have  fallen  within  his  own  experience. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  which  illustrates  the  conditions  of  life  in 
m*any  of  our  London  courts : — 
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an  aggregate  population  of  about  29,000,000.  Yet,  leaving 
the  Magyars,  the  Germans  of  Hungary,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Albanese  out  of  account,  he  contrives  to  sum  up  40,000,0001 
These,  he  alleges,  to  be  of  the  same  profession  of  faith  as  the 
Russians.  The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Hungary  does  not  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  W 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant ;  and  in  all  Austro- 
Hungary,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  36,000,000, 
there  are  not  quite  6,500,000  Greco-Catholics,  both  of  the 
“  uuited  ”  and  the  ‘‘  non-united  ”  faith.  It  is  also  an  error  to 
say  that  the  Slavs  of  Hungary  and  Turkey  speak  what  may 
broadly  be  termed  the  same  language.  The  root  of  their  lan¬ 
guages  is  the  same ;  but  they  lack  a  common  medium  of 
understanding.  The  basis  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  English, 
Icelandic,  and  German  is  the  same;  but  the  nations  in 
question  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  Most  fanciful  also 
are  the  writer’s  statistics  on  Hungarian  ethnography.  He 
understates  by  far  the  number  of  the  Magyars  ;  entirely  omits 
the  Roumans  or  Wallachs;  and  alleges  that  there  are  “in 
Hungary  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  kingdoms 
dependent  on  it,”  altogether,  8,186,000  people.  Now, 
Transylvania,  which  is  inhabited  by  Magyars,  Szeklers, 
Saxons,  and  Roumans,  is  certainly  not  a  Slavonian  kingdom. 
The  aggregate  population  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania — 
leaving  out  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  even  the  Military  Frontier, 
which  has  recently  been  incorporated  with  Hungary — is  not 
8,186,000,  but  nearly  12,000,000.  Even  if  Transylvania  were 
deducted,  there  would  still  remain  nearly  10,000,000  for 
Hungary  proper.  Again,  the  writer  in  Fraser  seems  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  Roumelia,  in  European  Turkey,  13,000,000  of 
Slavs  !  Roumelia  is  but  a  part  of  European  Turkey  ;  and  in 
all  European  Turkey,  including  Servia  and  even  Montenegro, 
there  are  not  more  than  about  6,000,000  Slavs ;  the  remainder 
being  Roumans,  Turks,  Greeks,  Albane^,  and  so  forth.  At  a 
moment  when  Eastern  affairs  occupy  public  attention,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  writer  should  give  soi-disam  statistics  of 
such  an  erroneous  and  misleading  kind. 


that  be  was  even  indirectly  attacking  that  complex  structure  of  the 
British  Constitution,  rooted  in  history,  marked  in  every  detail  by 
special  conditions  of  growth,  and  therefore  anomalous  to  the  last 
degree  when  tried  by  d  priori  reasoning,  of  which  Burke’s  philoso¬ 
phical  eloquence  gives  the  best  explanation  and  apology.  Similarly, 
Clarke’s  theology  is  pure  deism,  embodied  in  a  series  of  proposi¬ 
tions  worked  out  on  the  model  of  a  mathematical  text-book,  and 
yet  in  his  eyes  perfectly  consistent  with  an  acceptance  of  the 
orthodox  dogmas  which  repose  upon  traditional  authority.  This 
attitude  of  mind,  so  intelligible  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  was 
utterly  abhorrent  to  Rousseau’s  logical  instincts.  Englishmen  were 
content  to  keep  their  abstract  theories  for  the  closet  or  the  lecture- 
room,  and  dropped  them  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  pulpit  or  in 
Parliament.  Rousseau  could  give  no  quarter  to  any  doctrine  which 
could  not  be  fitted  into  a  symmetrical  edifice  of  abstract  reasoning. 
He  carried  into  actual  warfare  the  weapons  which  his  English 
teachers  had  kept  for  purposes  of  mere  scholastic  disputation. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  Fraser  is  a  defence  of  the 
character  of  Mary  Tudor,  by  Mr.  J.  Piggot.  Mr.  Piggot 
lays  stress  on  the  excellent  reputation  which  Mary  bore  in  her 
youth  at  a  loose  court,  on  her  devotion  to  learning,  and,  above 
aU,  on  the  fact  that  she  translated  the  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus. 
Mr.  Piggot  is  trusting  to  a  broken  reed  when  he  tries  to  make 
out  that  Mary  was  beautiful  and  attractive  from  n  song 
written  by  John  Heywood.  He  should  remember  that  poets 
were  very  venal  in  their  praises  in  those  days.  Elizabeth  was 
shamelessly  extolled  as  worthy  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  beauty 
from  Venus  when  she  was  a  withered  old  woman.  Besides 
the  particular  poem  which  Mr.  Piggot  quotes,  and  which 
appeared  in  ToUel's  Miscellany  simply  as  a  poem  “  in  praise  of 
a  most  noble  lady,”  is  modelled  on  a  very  common  type. 
There  are  at  least  two  more  in  the  same  Miscellany  which 
contain  the  same  images  of  hyperbolical  praise,  and  all  of 
them  are  a  free  tran^tion  or  imitation  of  an  Italian  poem 
famous  in  those  days,  so  that  we  cannot  apply  the  images  with 
any  certainty  to  Mary.  Otherwise,  however,  Mr.  Piggot  seems 
to  make  out  his  case,  which  is,  that  Mary  was  less  to  blame 
than  her  advisers,  and  those  who  were  responsible  for  her  up¬ 
bringing.  Mr.  I*iggot  quotes  with  approval  the  summary  of 
her  character  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Underhill,  a  “  hot  gospeller — 

I  say  not 

That  she  was  innocent  of  grave  offence ; 

Nor  aught  done  in  her  name  extenuate. 

But  1  insist  upon  her  maiden  mercies, 

In  proof  that  cruelty  was  not  her  nature. 

She  abrogated  the  tyrannic  laws 

Made  by  her  father.  She  restored  her  subjects 

To  personal  liberty  ;  to  judge  and  jury  ; 

Inculcating  impartiality. 

Good  laws,  made  or  revised,  attest  her  fitness 
Like  Deborah  to  judge.  She  loved  the  poor : 

And  fed  the  destitute  :  and  they  loved  her. 

A  worthy  Queen  she  hod  been,  if  as  little 
Of  cruelty  had  been  done  under  her. 

As  by  her.  To  equivocate  she  hated  : 

And  was  just  what  she  seemed.  In  fine,  she  was 
In  all  things  excellent,  while  she  pursueil 
Her  own  free  inclination  without  fear ! 

Another  paper  in  Fraser,  “  Some  Remarks  on  our  Relations 
with  Russia,’^  contains  a  plea  for  the  destruction  of  Austro- 
Himgaryas  well  as  of  Turkey,  and  for ‘the  establishment  of 
a  great  Slavonian  Power  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Dardanelles.  The  writer  also  thinks  that  Russia  does  not 
possess  the  “  keys  of  her  house  ”  in  the  Baltic  and  at  the 
Bosphorus.  It  is  thus,  he  says,  that  “  we  must  explain  her 
activity  at  the  Courts  of  Constantinople  and  Copenhagen.” 
Though  professing  the  tenderest  regard  for  the  Slavs  that  are 
“  in  the  grip  ”  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  he  is 
evidently  hostile  to  the  resurrection  of  Poland,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  the  eventual  aim  of  Austro-Hungarian  policy  in  case 
01  a  conflict  with  Russia.  On  the  Central  Asian  ques¬ 
tion  be  delivers  the  following  judgment : — “  If  Russian 
journalists  say  that  the  crest  of  the  Himalayan  range 
18  the  nature  boundary  of  their  empire,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  scandalised  or  alarmed.”  Things  are  thus  made 
very  smooth  for  the  Czar.  Few  Englishmen,  we  should  say, 
care  to  transport  themselves  so  completely  in  imagination  (to 
use  the  writer’s  own  words)  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to 
those  of  the  Oka  or  Volga  as  to  fall  in  with  these  Muscovite 
views.  Their  mere  statement  carries  sufficient  warning  with 
them.  But  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  fanciful 
statistics  which  are  woven  into  the  article.  “  From  the 
Northern  Carpathians,”  the  author  says,  “  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  view  a  fair  region 
peopled  by  forty  millions  of  Slaves  and  Roumans,  of  the 
same  ^  profession  of  faith  as  the  Russians,  and  the 
majority,  the  Slaves,  speaking  what  may  broadly  be  termed 
the  same  language.”  The  writer  here  clearly  refers 
to  Hungary  and  European  Turkey.  Now,  these  countries  have 


MR.  BYRON  S  NEW  PLAT. 

“  Married  in  Haste,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
on  Saturday  last,  would  have  been  much  more  deserving  of  a 
favourable  verdict  if  the  leading  character  were  not  represented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  play  of  all  consistency.  The 
actor  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  part  of  Augustus, 
the  hero,  strikes  one  as  a  good-looking,  good-natured  enough 
young  fellow,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  most  demonstrative 
section  of  the  audience,  who,  however,  occasionally  exercise 
their  sovereign  right  of  amusing  themselves  with  their  favour¬ 
ite  ;  but  apparently  he  is  without  the  slightest  notion  of  carry¬ 
ing  any  intelligible  conception  of  character  through  the 
successive  scenes  in  which  ne  figures.  His  acting  is  so  very 
bad  as  to  reduce  the  author’s  meaning  to  almost  hopeless  ob¬ 
scurity,  making  the  motives  of  the  other  characters  in  many 
points  incomprehensible  and  depriving  their  remarks  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  force.  The  incidents  of  the  plot  am 
simple  enough,  and  with  a  more  intelligent  “  Augustus,”  it 
might  be  possible  to  see  how  the  author  conceives  them  to 
have  been  brought  about  without  ascribing  to  his  puppets 
wholly  impossible  springs  of  action. 

Augustus  is  a  young  man  with  a  rich  bachelor  uncle,  Mr. 
Pendragon,  who  gratifies  in  picture-fancying  and  bric-a-brac 
hunting  the  love  of  excitement  which  he  has  ceased  to  pursue 
at  the  gaming-table'  since  witnessing  the  distressing  suicide  of 
a  gamester.  Augustus,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Pen- 
dragon  luxuriously  without  having  ever  seen  him,  possesMS 
some  share  of  his  uncle’s  eccentricity.  He  falls  in  love  ^th 
the  clever  and  romantic  daughter  of  Mr.  Grainger,  a  retired 
manufacturer,  resolves,  like  Lord  Burleigh,  to  be  loved  for  him¬ 
self  alone,  and  woos  and  wins  the  young  lady  in  the  disguise  of 
a  drawing-master  and  teacher  of  painting.  Mr.  Graipger,who 
has  a  most  wholesome  contempt  for  poverty  and  romance,  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  match  until  he  learns  from  Mr. 
Greene,  “a  mature  man  about  town,”  and  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  that  Augustus  is  not  what  he  seems — a  drawing- 
master — but  a  young  gentleman  of  the  highest  expectationi, 
and  member  of  three  exclusive  clubs.  Then  Mr.  Grainger  re¬ 
lents,  and  the  young  couple  are  “  married  in  haste.”  Act  H. 
represents  Miss  Ethel  Grainger  beginning  at  leisure  to  haTe 
doubts  about  her  husband.  They  are  living  at  a  lake  hotel,  and 
Augustus,  as  becomes  a  member  of  three  exclusive  clubs,  drinks 
champagne  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  indulges  in  the  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  dishes,  and  has  no  money  to  pay  his  bill.  Worst  of  all,  the 
uncle,  who  has  for  some  reason  cea^  his  remittances,  appears 
by  accident  in  his  search  for  old  china  at  the  same  hotel» 
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receives  ocular  proof  of  his  nephew’s  foolish  extravagance^ 
and  hears  from  his  own  lips  expressions  of  senseless  ingratitude 
towards  *^nunkey.”  There  is  a  flare-up,  and  Augustus  and 
his  wife  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  The  youug 
wife  also  can  paint,  ana  looks  forward  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  romantic  nature  to  a  life  of  hard  work  and  sweet 
mutual  help.  But  Augustas,  whose  silly  and  incomprehensibly 
puppyish  behaviour,  ^  as  represented  at  the  Haymarket,  con¬ 
tinues  unabated  by  his  sudden  reverses,  does  not  see  things  in 
the  same  loving  light  as  his  romantic  partner.  He  paints 
carelessly,  and  nobody  will  buy  his  pictures ;  his  wife  does  all 
she  knows,  and  her  praises  are  on  every  critic’s  tongue. 
Augustus  is  jealous,  and  refuses  to  let  her  sell  her  pictures. 
When  customers  call  he  drives  them  away  with  insults.  He 
is  even  heartless  enough  to  leave  his  wife  to  her  lonely 
drudgery  at  home  and  go  off  and  drive  in  the  park  with  a  gay 
baroness  of  equivocal  reputation.  This  last  insult  is  more  than 
the  spirit  of  his  wife  will  bear.  She  leaves  him.  Then  he 
reforms,  paints  a  picture  which  gets  on  the  line  of  the  Academy, 
and  eventually  Mr.  Greene  reconciles  **  nunkey  ”  to  his  erring 
but  repentant  nephew,  his  wife  forgives  him,  and  all  are 
made  happy. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  good  dialogue  in  this  slight  plot, 
and  Mr.  Byron  supplies  it  with  a  liberal  hand  and  with  hip 
accustomea  facility.  Mr.  Byron  himself  acts  the  part  of 
Greene  to  perfection,  and  has  reserved  so  many  good  things 
for  himself  that  he  never  opens  his  mouth  without  producing 
a  marked  effect  on  the  auuience.  The  part  of  the  old  uncle 
is  also  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  who  dresses 
himself  up  into  such  a  quaint  old  figure  that  he  cannot  be 
recognised  till  he  begins  to  speak.  The  representation  of  these 
two  parts  is  enough  to  make  any  play  a  success.  The  pity  is 
that  the  point  of  the  remarks  of  the  man  about  town,  who 
holds  the  position  of  a  cynical  spectator,  should  be  so  often 
marred  by  the  misappreciation  of  the  relations  of  the  parties 
into  which  we  are  lorced  by  the  bad  acting  of  Augustus. 
We  often  find  ourselves  wishing  that  Mr.  Greene  would  turn 
a  larger  portion  of  his  cynicism  against  the  member  of  the 
exclusive  clubs ;  we  find  it  impossible  to  sympathise  with  his 
unfavourable  remarks  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  uncle.^ 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

TJi\Ast  /^f  f.Ksi  Valla  WArfltMmknA&S. 


Under  Ck>ntrmct  for  the  oonreyanoe  of  the  Mail*  to  the  MeditarraneM, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Naet* 
^don  Company  des{)atch  their  Steamors  from  Southampton,  rid  tlM  Sues  OanaL 
every  Thoreday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Bitedisi,  with  the  OverlaM 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OffloBS — 122  L^enball  Street.  E.C..  and  2S  Cookspnr  Street,  S.'W. 


lenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  2S  Cookspnr  Street,  S.'W. 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


The  Editor  cannot  xmdertake  to  return  Manuecnpts. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


AX  INDKPKNDBKT  WEEKLY  REVIEAV  OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,631,  OCTOBER  2,  1878. 

Notes  and  Comments.  English  Threats  and  Chinese  Evasions. 

The  Vantjuard  Collision.  Conservative  Promise  v.  Tory  Pracdoe. 

The  Meeting  of  William  I.  and  Victor  Emanncl.  1^11  Education. 

The  Costa  Rica  Loans.  Treves.  Reform  Struggles— UI. 


Justice  at  'Westminster  Police-Court. 


Poetry.:— On  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson's  Picture  of  the  Hop  Gardens  of  England. 


Indian  Wisdom. 

A  Manual  of  Diet. 


Mr.  Brookfield.  Minor  Poets. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Drama. 


Money  Market. 


Bubsoription,  post  free,  16«.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 


TARURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-L'  great  Irish  Drama,  SHAUOHRA'UN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6<j.  to  £4  44. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Offlce  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  veiy 
next  journey  underti^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OB'VIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 

•  James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  E^.  *t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  E^. .  *1  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  ^drew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutnal  Assurance  with  Goi 


Mutnal  Assurance  with  Goarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
iuarlng  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
RRd  £1  104.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  BmaiiAr  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments, 
I^ospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  api^cation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director, 


/  /  / 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 


Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  te 
force  from  May  16th  to  the  Slst  October,  1876.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  ProgrammsB  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  riNDLAT. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager's  Office,  Euston  Station,  1876. 


CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERNMENT 
DEBENTURES. 


£780,000. 

Authorized  by  Act  No.  15  of  1872,  whereof  ;0613,9OO 
have  already  been,  issued. 


For  the  purpose  of  pajnug  off*  6  per  Cent.  Debentures,  for  which 
the  ColoDv  oecame  liable  when  purchasins:  the  Cape  Town  and 


I  the  Colony  became  liable  when  purchasing  the  Cape  Town  and 
Wellington  Railway  in  1872,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
cited  Act,  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hereby  give  notice 
that  they  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  Debentures  repre¬ 
senting  £109,000,  or  for  any  less  sum  not  being  a  fraction  of 
1001,  until  I  p.m.,  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  general  Revenues  of  the  Government 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Debentures,  which  are  identical 
with  the  4J  per  Cents,  of  the  same  Colony,  already  on  the  market, 
will  be  issued  in  sums  of  500/.,  200/.,  and  100/.  each,  and  will  bear 
interest  from  16th  October,  1875,  at  the  rate  of  4{  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for 
the  Colonies,  in  London. 

The  Bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  par  by  annual  drawings,  to  which 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  cumulative  principle,  will  be  devoted 
from  the  15th  October,  1875.  The  first  drawing  will  take  place  in 
March,  1877,  for  the  year  ending  16th  April  following,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  a  Notary  Public,  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  and  of  such  of  the  Debenture  holders  as  may  ba 
pleased  to  attend.  The  numbers  and  values  of  the  Bonds  drawn 
will  be  published  in  the  Timee  and  London  Gazette. 

The  Debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided 
the  prices  offered  are  not  below  the  minimum,  which  will  be  placed 
on  the  table  in  a  sealed  envelope  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Tenders,  but  which  will  not  be  m^e  known  if  the  offers  at  and 
above  the  minimum  should  exceed  the  amount  required. 

Payment  for  the  Debentures  will  be  required  as  follows 
£5  per  cent,  on  application, 

£50  „  on  the  2l8t  instant. 

And  the  balance  on  or  before  the  28th  instant,  when  the  Debentures 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  exchange  for  the  Bank  Receipts. 

Tenders  made  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  Form  will  ba 
received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  instant.  Any  which  may  be  at  a  price  including  a  fraction 
of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferentially  accept^; 
and  should  the  applications  abqpe  the  minimum  be  in  excess  oi  the 
amount  to  be  disposed  of,  those  of  uniform  rate  will  participate 
pro  rata. 

Blank  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Mnllens. 
Marshal],  Daniell  &;  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street ;  Messrs.  J.  &  A  Scrim- 
geour,  18  Old  Broad  Street;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring  Gardens,  where  a  copy  of  the  Act 
authorising  the  Loan  may  be  inspected. 

Penrose  G.  Svi.rk3!('\Crovm  Agents  far 
W.  C.  SABGEAUirr  /  the  Cotonies. 
Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  fob  the 
Colonies,  Spring  Gardens,  London, 

7th  October ^  1876. 


FORM  OF  TENDER. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERNMENT  4^  PER  CENT. 
DEBENTURE  LOAN,  £109,000. 

ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  No.  16  OF  1872. 


Gentlemen, 

Be  good  enough  to  allot  to _ Debentures  of  the  above 

Loan  to  the  extent  of  £ _ ,  for  which - undertake 

to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £ _ ,  for  every  £100  in  Debentures ;  and 

_ _ hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  amount, 

subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  advertisement,  dated  7th 
day  of  October,  1876. 

_ enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £ _ _  being  the  required 

deposit  of  Five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 


iVame_ 
Address. 
Date - 


To  THE  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W, 
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riiWO  COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON  MINERALS 

X  AND  ROCK8  will  be  glren  at  KINO’S  COLLEOE,  LONDON,  by  Pro- 
fniMnr  Tmmkaxt,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  paying  the  College  fees. 
One  oonive  on  Wedneeday  and  Friday  mornings,  from  9  to  10  o’clock,  com¬ 
mencing  Wednesd^,  October  6th,  and  terminating  at  Easter,  1876.  The  other 
course  is  given  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  9.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated 
by  a  very  extensive  collection  of  specimens. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor 
TsmTAirr,  F.OJ3.,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  University  College,  London. — The  LADIES’  EVENING 
CLASSES  of  LATIN  and  ENGLISH  (Language,  Literature  and  History)  will 
open  at  University  College  on  and  after  Monday,  October  11.  Prospectuses  at 
the  College ;  or  of  J.  E.  Myine,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-A  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Folides  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  14th  October 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

POSITIVE  GOVERNxMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Umited). 

Chikv  OmcBH  :  34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SECURITY  TO  POUCY  HOLDERS 
Consists  of 

(1.)  The  Guarantee  Fund  of  over  £50,000. 

(2.)  The  entire  Net  Premiums  received, 

(not  less  than  80  |)er  cent,  of  the  gross) 

Specially  reserved  for  |)ayment  of  Claims  under  Policies,  and  invested 
in  Trust  in  the  nam(«  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst,  ) 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  j-  Trustees. 

Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  j 
(8.)  The  other  Assets  and  Property  of  the  Company, 
constituting  the  most  unexceptionable  provision  for  payment  of  Claims  under 
Policies. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  Dr.  Farr’s 
Report  on  the  Life  Fund,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

npHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

OrncK— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Aokxts, 

Messrs.  Qrinoiay  A  Co.,  65  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

OovgRNOR— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  F.sq. 

SITB-GOVKIINOR— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

Dkhuty-Govbjinor— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits, 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

PIltENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


J  QBORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
Mciaanes  j  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


'VrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  29th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadnmlle  Street,  E.C. 

,,  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

September,  1878. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  aiine  as  other  offices,  whUst  Periodical 
Returns  have  been  mode  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £466,670. 

Tills  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
Of  claims,  £2,948,106  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  Losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
btablishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 
Beptember  29, 1875. 

^OURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

n^^****'’^  IMl,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  rdiable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


rpHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MON’TH 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  ^ 
BiBKBECK  BuiLDmo  SociKTT,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS  • 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST.  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFE’TY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  oiiened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-b(wkE 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  fuU  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applies. 
^  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


AY  THAT  IS  YOUR  OREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

▼  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  BtL, 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painte<i  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
tra^.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*' 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOj. ;  ‘‘  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3j.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.—Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  25.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  65.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  125.  6d. 
Bettered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  (3ranbonrae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/"^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifuUy 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  .to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

TAAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

XL  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  65.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I5. ;  Name  Plates, 
25.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  25.  6<i. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  55. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  25. ;  £3  85. ;  £4  45. ;  £6  65. ;  £6  I65. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO5. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  165.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  CTrests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

VriSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  cmality, 

V  25.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  madden  name,  135.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Crauboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

IVfONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

jLVX  in  many  colours,  I5.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  95.  The  following 
are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royad  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — ths 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 

JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

X—i  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terais  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubbcr  Works,  Sugar  Refinerie^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


TAILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Si 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twentj'-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTalld  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
xpense,  by  Uvlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrbcea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  aV  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influenza, noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  flts,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabet^,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  CX)M PLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  «  Dec.  6, 1859. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“lam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  aidmirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
to  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  I^eet 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekl  yot  Aprii  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  sucoess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  gr^at  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-I^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — CJure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  oougb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^I^re  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Mercliant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^TlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhnn. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreai^ully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
be^me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescrib^  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’8  F(X)D,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 

■TkU  BARRY’S  FOOD^^ONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  conflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  htemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIUTY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  l)e  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  os  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des-  Isles.” 

"TjU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

p\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
«oellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  oflBcers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  shoidd  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvv,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Y'tier,  J.  Mondot,  Amrrieu.  Roads  off 
Nyires,  15th  May,  1873.” 

BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

-  (Suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ^Ib.,  at  2s.;  of  1  lb., 
3<.  W, ;  2  lb.,  6j.  ;  5  lb.,  14i. ;  12  lb.,  28<. ;  24  lb.,  604. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

288  cuiJ,7om  •* 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nervea,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
rnv’  ®*^/*’**®®  “J  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
“o™  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  $4.  fid.  : 
2  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 

TAEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

J^ndon,  W, ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendAme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calls  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  ChemUte’  in  every  town. 

FOE  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac> 

simile  signatures. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted 
N  E W  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

•ar  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK* 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoun^ly 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre* 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wlgmore  Street, 
Cavendish  ^uarc  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  'Trinity  Street, 
London,  8.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  It  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Eluabeth  Laeenbyr 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

fT^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
JL  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  mrfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognao  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY,”  Wholesale  DepOt — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pare. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  snperior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-Uke  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  l4.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSA.GB,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 


TV /TBS.  BATCHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iVL  BDoeailrltortore.  Grey  Hair  to  iu  Original  Color. 

TVTBS  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 
1  VI  *  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Beet  Mid  Chrapert. 

MILLARD’S  CHEllRY  TOOTH  TASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

DILLARD’S  “  INATSIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

IVI  A/i  Packets.  l4.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fiwg^nt!-(5^1  Chemists,  Perfumers.  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— RHEUMATIC 

and  NERVOUS  PAINS.— Tlie  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  will  pro- 
-nta  these  tortures  in  constitutions  susceptible  to  these  maladies.  Nothing 
^ef  as  Holloway’s  Ointment  well  rublwd  npon  the  skin  after 
jf^S^warm  fomentations.  Thousands  of  testimonials  bear  wltne«  to  the 
oomfort  obtained  from  this  safe  and  simple  treatment,  which  aU  can 
HSSwS  rStmtnt.  »-Uted  by  th«  judldoh.  a»  o(  hi.  PllK.  hi 
SS^lly  2r°Se  In  w-Uiilrihll  th.  .uUrring.  fr.«.  cr.mp.  Mid  othfr 
I^ns  The  united  efforts  of  these  Incomparable  remedies  not  only 
SK^th.  ».«»rer  “Am  iDtolerable  tormenM,  hut  e.pd  for  the  Urn.  hdug  the 
ST.  n  ouu.il.  of  Gout  uud  Jlheumuthun. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAK  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


DELICIOUS,  USTVIOO^RATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopath-s  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  BERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


80LE  PROPRIETORS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents- 


R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


JAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

REGENT  STREET. 

CHARGES. 

U.vnaii  Servants.  £  d. 

BILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS . 0  8  C 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade  . ,056 

Do.  made  complete  . .  0  15  0 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . „  1  8  6 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 1116 

OLOTU  JACKET . 0  15  0 

Upper  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimm^,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . 3  3  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . ,,440 

SILK  and  CHATK  BONNET . 0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crapo  . „  1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  droulation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wrearing  materials  are  out  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  io  from  Is.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Millinei«, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any 
port  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram, 'without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  mark^  'with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  titreet. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247  ,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Prices  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliooi 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transi^ition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  conti^  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lnmplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAM£  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COliOuTUBD 
WHAFFEH  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBOEN  HILL,  LONDON. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  TUB 

AUTOTYTE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  fhe 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Bathbono  Place,  W. 
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ENNETT’S  watches. — Cheapside. 
ENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


BENINii:!  !  s  GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gi.,  80  g».,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

juet  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs.  _ 

TOHN  .BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0N6ER  S  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
pBlirciFLES,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro- Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


■ 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  16 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  16 

0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  6 

0 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . 

0  6 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  Sn^  Tongs . 

0  2 

( 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

f 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

6 

18  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70«.  to  200«. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  16«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  20r.  to  fi04. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

f\hJ)  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Vy  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— &timates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK'S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Ifessrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK'S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7i,  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  164. ;  Pen  Baths,  ISz.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

QLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Black¬ 
ly  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  404. 

Q  LACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Bent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retained  if  not  approved  of. 

WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Block  Fenders,  84.  6</.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  664.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  9d.  ^ 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  44.  6<i.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  964. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  804. 

Papier  MAoh6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6J.  to  144.  6J. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  011  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  poit-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  ironmongery.  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  6tc.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON 

is  the  m 


QLACK’i 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED 

or  Rent  r 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET.  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  bepond  eomp0re  the  most  influential  Netcspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  i4  in 
England.’* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS.: 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  daUy  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Boiope, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  nombers  of  whom  vizi 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bosiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  homes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  Intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  Novend>er  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 


“p\EAR  ENGLAND.  New  Song.  By  Louis  Diehl. — 

Signor  FOLl  will  BIND  this  favoorlte  Song  at  all  bis  Oonoerte  on  his 
automnal  tour. 

London :  ROBERT  COCKS  St  CO.,  Publishers. 

■]\/rUSIC. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  forming  a  Music  Library 

JYL  are  respeotfnlly  referred  to  ROBERT  OOCKS  Si  CO.’S  CATALOGUE 
of  high-class  MUSIC,  comprising  a  list  of  more  than  400  theoretical  and  standard 
works  by  Albrechtsberger,  Cherubini,  Reicha,  Marx,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Boyce,  Baoh,  Campagnoli,  Corelli,  Corfe,  Czernys  Drouet,  Feiis, 
Hamilton,  Herzog,  lleissiger,  Hinok,  W.  T.  Best,  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Rimbault, 
John  Bishop,  Joseph  Warren,  Rossini,  Spohr,  Duport,  Rode,  BolUot,  Viotti,  and 
Weber.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

ly/TESSRS.  COCKS  &  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  StreeL 

JYL  have  just  Issued  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFOR’TB  MUSIC  by 
BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST.  A  list  of  more 
than  600  of  the  works,  both  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers 
is  presented  to  the  public  post  free.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  is 
excellent,  cannot  but  be  serviceable  both  to  teachers  and  amateurs. — Vide  the 
Huddersfield  Wtekly  News. 


riiHE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

J-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.O. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL :  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House, 

W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Heriiert  Spencer.  hIs 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  AUsoellaneous  CritloismB,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  In  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Stadlee  In 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter, M. A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caihnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Univendties,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Inflnence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  mtt.t..  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2<l. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  124.  to  Mem¬ 
bers;  I64.  to  Non-Members. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Claasiflied  Index  of  Subjects. 
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NEW  BOOKS  TO  APPEAR  IN  OCTOBER. 

— ♦>— 

PROFESSOR  BONAMY  PRICE. 

CURRENCY  and  BANKING.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo. 

.  DR.  EUGENE  LOMMEL, 

ProfesHor  of  Phjmicn  in  the  UniTersity  of  Erlangen. 

The  NATURE  of  LIGHT ;  with  a  General  Account 

of  Phyeical  Optics.  With  148  Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra  in 
Chromo>lithography.  6t. 

PROF.  ERNST  HAECKEL. 

The  HISTORY  of  CREATION :  a  Popular  Account 

of  the  Development  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  according  to  the 
Theories  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin.  The  Translation  Revised 
by  K.  Rat  Lankrstkr,  M.A.  2  vols.  post  8vo.,  with  Coloured  Plates  and 
Chsnealo^cal  Trm  of  the  various  Groups  of  both  Plants  and  Animals. 

RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR, 

Author  of  “  Saturn  and  its  Systems,”  ”  The  Universe,”  “  The  Expanse 
of  Heaven,”  Ac. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES.  A  Series 

of  Essays  contrasting  our  little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  To  which  are  added,  “  Essays  on  Astrology  ”  and  “  The  Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

DAVID  KER, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Slave  of  Bokhara,”  ”  On  the  Road  to  Khlra,”  Ac. 

The  WILD  HORSEMAN  of  the  PAMPAS.  Crown 

8vo.,  with  4  niustrattons.  6s. 

SEVEN  AUTUMN  LEAVES  from  FAIRYLAND. 

niustrated  with  9  Etchings. 

PRESBYTER. 

UNFOLDINGS  of  CHRISTIAN  HOPE :  an  Essay 

showing  that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the' 
Cned,  commonly  called  Athanasian,  is  Unscriptural.  Small  crown  8vo., 
cloth.  As.  M. 

AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

The  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poems.  A  New 

and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp.  8to. 

IGNOTUS. 

CULMSHIRE  FOLK  :  a  Novel.  New  and  Cheaper 

-Bditlun.  1  toL,  crown  8vo.  Us, 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

ST.  MICHAEL  and  ST.  GEORGE.  3  vols., 

crown  8vo.  _  _ _ 

IIENRY  S.  KINO  A  CO.,  Oo  Citrnhill,  and  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8ro. 

8s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Post. — ”  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Dailg  JVrtf*.— “Very  spirited.”  Pnlt  Matt  Oasette. — 
“Really  admirable.”  JHustrattd  London  Arwi.—”  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  vide  po]Hilarity.”  £cho. — ”  Hongs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  Incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
<3raphie.—"  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dlbdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KINO  A  CO.,  CJ  Comhill,  and  13  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  M.lry  Cecil 

Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Queenie.”  3  vols. 

“One  of  the  most  readable  and  ploasing  novels  of  the  day ;  deeply  interesting, 
thorooghly  exciting,  and  replete  \dth  iwthos  and  humour.”— C’owrf  Journal. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Qentianella,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  This  book  is  excellent  in  tone  and  clever  in  execution.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  skilfully  developed.” — Utandard. 

OFF  THE  ROLL.  By  Katiurine  King, 

Author  of  “  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  both  pathos  and  humour.” — Standard. 

EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Gordon 

Ssnmiiw,  Author  of  “  Cousin  Otviffrey,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  fascinating  story,  by  a  wriU-r  of  no  mean  power.” — John  Bull. 

FAY  ARLINGTON.  By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  “  Simplicity  and  Fascination,”  “  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  Miss  Dcale’s  book  is  cuclianting.”— JoAa  Bull. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,”  Ac.  2  voU. _ [7i«/  readg. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMISSION  TO  ^ 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


S.“V 


INDIA  AND  ITS  NATIVE  PRINCES : 

TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA  AND 
IN  THE  PRESIDENCIES  OP  BOMBAY  AND  BENGAL. 

By  LOUIS  ROUSSELET. 

Carefully  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  BUCKLE ;  and 
containing  316  Xllustrationi  and  6  Maps.  [October  \6. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  price  3i.,  cloth. 

^LIMATE  and  PHTHISIS ;  or,  The  Influence  of  Climate 

in  the  Production  and  Prevention  of  Phthisis.  By  John  Parkix,  MJ)., 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


r.R.C.S. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  6s.,  cloth. 

Tj^FFECTUAL  REFORM  in  MAN  and  SOCIETY.  By 

Xli  Henry  Travis,  M.D. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 

COMTE’S  SOCIAL  STATICS. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  14«.,  cloth. 

QOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the  ABSTRACT  LAWS  of 

HUMAN  ORDER.  By  Auoustb  Comte.  Translated  by  Fbedebio 
Harrison,  M.A. 

Being  the  Second  Volume  of  Comte’s  “System  of  Positive  Polity,  or 
Treatise  on  Sociology,”  to  be  completed  in  Fonr  Volumes,  published  separatdy, 
and  each  forming  in  some  degree  an  independent  Treatise. 

Vol.  I.  General  View  of  Positivism,  translated  by  J.  H,  Bbidqss,  M.B.  Sro., 

price  21«.  . 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO.  •  . 

- i -  - - 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  290,  October,  wiU  be 

published  on  Saturday  Next.  • 

Contents  ; . . 

I.— THE  FINANCIAL  GRIEVANCE  OP  IRELAND. 

II.— RECENT  EDITIONS  OP  MOLIERB. 

III. — FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

IV. — THE  RKRKSBY  MEMOIRS.  . 

V.— EWALD’S  HISTORY  OP  ISRAEL.  ‘ ’ 

VI.-THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

VII.— LAWSON’S  TRAVELS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

VIII.— A  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  HOLLAND. 

IX.— THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  LONDON. 
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